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PREFACE. 



An expression of my thanks is due the contributors 
to this Annual for their prompt and beautifully appro- 
priate response to the call on them in behalf of our 
children. As the publication of the work is an exper- 
iment, and as its editor finds herself altogether inex- 
perienced in the duties devolving upon her in this 
new relation to the public, she cannot but feel very 
deeply indebted to all who have so generously aided 
her. May the blessings of children made happier and 
better, be theirs — and let my own benediction mingle 
with so sweet an offering ! 

As the size of this book has been limited to a cer- 
tain number of pages, a few articles kindly furnished 
us, have been kept back. They may be presented in 
another Annual. 

I confidently hope that the patronage of parents and 
friends of youth will be extended to this little work, 
in which the contributors themselves have manifested 
80 much of a needed interest and zeal. That it will 
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PREFACE. 



receive a ready and warm approbation, I cannot 
doubt. Li all our remembrances, let us keep among 
the first in mind, the disinterested labors of the friends 

of our Sabbath Schools. 

M. H. A. 
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THE ORIOLE. 

[The Baltimore Oriole is one of the eharming American 
birds so well described by Mr. Audubon in his Ornithology. 
It is called the Hang-bird, from the method of suspending its 
nest, and the Fire-bird, from the bright orange seen through 
the green leaves like a flash of fire. The bird represented in 
our Frontispiece has the name of Baltimore, &om its colors, 
black and orange, being those of the arms or livery of Lord 
Baltimore, the original proprietor of Maryland. Its song has 
doubtless greeted most of our young readers.] 

Glad welcome to thee, bonny bird 

Of smiling, merry June ; 
A welcome to thy ruddy dress, 

And to thy mellow tune ! 

Thy presence from the summer south 
We hail with right good cheer ; 

For gloom and winter linger not 
When thou art coming near. 

Welcome to make thy shining way 

Through all our verdant trees ; 
To perch on ridge-pole, stump, or twig. 

And sing to every breeze. 
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10 THE ORIOLE. 

Welcome to build thy pendant nest, 
And raise thy chirping brood, 

Where mischiefs hand to do thee harm 
Will surely not intrude : 

To make our morning glad and gay. 

At noon to entertain ; 
At setting sun to soothe and bless 

With that enchanting strain. 

Blessings on all thy golden tribe ! 

Be short our days, or long- 
Enliven them in sweetness, with 

Thy presence and thy song ! 

J. G. A. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BENEFACTOR. 

BY MISS S. C. EDaABTON. 

"Fanny, I fear we shall be obliged to sell 
Pedro. It will be as much as we can do to earn 
food enough for our own mouths — and Pedro is a 
hungry dog." 

" Sell Pedro ! oh, mother ! mother ! I beg you 
not to think of such a thing. It would break my 
heart to lose poor Pede. He shall share with 
me ; I will give him half of all I have — ^I will 
even beg, mother, for poor Pede ; but oh ! do not 
speak again of selling him ! " 

" I know it will be very hard to part with him, 
for he has been in the family almost as long as 
you, dear Fanny, and has gained our love by 
i&any gentle and noble qualities. But now that 
his master has gone, and we are left poor and 
needy, it will be a piece of unpardonable extrav- 
agance, I fear, to provide board and rent for a 
dog." 

Fanny burst into tears, and kneeling down on 
the rug beside Pedro, clasped her arms around 
his large shaggy neck. "Poor Pede! dear 
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12 THE MYSTERIOUS BENEFACTOR. 

Pede!" she whispered tenderly. The animal 
rubbed his head caressingly against hers, licked 
her hands and even her cheeks, which were wet 
with tears, and kept his tail wagging as though 
he fully understood and sympathized with her 
griefs. 

Mrs. Lane was a widow, whose husband had 
recently died, and left her destitute of the means 
of support. Fanny was her only child — a girl 
of twelve years of age — ^very gentle, affectionate, 
and obpdient. They lived in Boston, where they 
rented one small room, and took in needle-work 
to earn the means of paying their expenses. 
Fanny was a neat and busy little seamstress, and 
thought it a privilege to be able to take the bur- 
den of her own wants from the other cares that 
weighed upon her mother. Her earnings fully 
paid for the food she ate and the garments she 
wore; nor did she ever go hungry, or meanly 
clad. I do not mean by this that she had the 
luxuries that some children enjoy. There were 
no pies or cakes seen on Mrs. Lane's table ; but 
there was plenty of good bread, meat and vegeta- 
bles; nor did Fanny dress in silk or muslin, but 
her pretty calico frocks were always clean and 
tidy, and sufficiently becoming. 

The third member of their family was old 
Pedro, a shaggy yellow dog, as good natured as 
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THE MYSTEKIOUS BENEFACTOE. 13 

he was ill-looking. He was nearly as old as 
Fanny, and as they had always been compan- 
ions, it is not surprising that she loved him dearly. 
The thought of losing him made her wretched. 
She did not wish to dispute her mother's wishes, 
but she was willing to make almost any sacrifice, 
and submit to almost any hardship, rather than 
part with Pedro. 

When Mrs. Lane saw how severely Fanny 
was affected by her proposition to sell him, she 
said to her kindly, " Well, Fanny, we will not 
part with him just yet. I dare say Pede will 
consent to go lean and hungry rather than leave 
us. If we find that we cannot keep him comfort- 
ably well-fed, I know, Fanny, you will be willing 
to give him up rather than see him sufier." 

"Oh, yes, mother; but he shall not suffer. 
He shall always have enough to eat if I go hun- 
gry myself." 

It is needless to say, Pedro remained in his old 
quarters, always accompanying Fanny, in her 
morning walks, and lying upon the rug to guard 
their fireside through the night. It was a miracle 
that he continued so fat and sleek, considering 
the small allowance Fanny's keen appetite was 
able to afford him from their frugal board. It 
was really a self-sacrifice to spare him a crumb- 
but Fanny would have persisted in giving him 
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14 THE MYSTEKIOUS BENEFACTOR. 

much more than she did, had she noticed any 
approach of his ribs toward the surface. But no ; 
one would suppose him a butcher's dog by the 
breadth of his back. 

Pedro had a habit of going ofif every morning 
soon after breakfast, and returning again regu- 
larly before dinner. Fanny used to wonder very 
often what business could call him so punctually 
away, and sometimes asked him, when he made 
his usual sign to have the door unlatched, if he 
was going to the Exchange, or to the Market. 
But Pede was a very prudent dog. He kept his 
affairs entirely to himself. 

One day Fanny heard his welcome bark at the 
usual hour, and throwing down her work, hurried 
to the door. Pede rushed in, wagging his tail, 
and hanging his head, hardly knowing whether 
to be proud or ashamed of the burden he bore 
upon his neck. It. was a little work-basket, fas- 
tened to a collar of blue ribbon, and containing a 
small paper package. Fanny was all surprise 
and curiosity. She hastily untied the ribbon, 
and carried the basket to her mother. The pack- 
age was directed to " Fanny Lane^ 

"Shall I open it, mother?" said Fanny; and 
hardly waited for the " yes " to be spoken, before 
the string was cut, and the paper unfolded. It 
contained a very pretty little blue silk shawl, and 
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some nice linen gloves. " Oh, what a present, 
mother ! " cried Fanny, the bright tears gushing 
into her eyes. " There is nothing here for you, 
but you shall have the basket, it will be so handy 
to hold your scissors and thimble; Who could 
have sent them ? Do tell us, Pede, where you 
got them ? " 

But all Fanny's wondering and questioning 
could not solve the mystery. That they were 
intended for her there could be no doubt, because 
the paper said " Fanny Lane ;" but she knew not 
of a friend in the world who could have sent 
them. She unfolded again and again the pretty 
shawl, hung it over her own shoulders, then over 
her mother's, and actually kissed it in her delight 
and admiration. " How much prettier this \^dll 
be to wear to church than my old jGaded cotton 
shawl, won't it, mother? And those gloves — 
what a nice fit ! Really, I should think the per- 
son who sent them had measured my fingers ! 
How I wish I knew who it was !" 

That evening Cassie Lee, a milliner girl, called 
to see them. She very frequently " dropped in " 
on her way to her boarding-place, never stopping 
more than ten or fifteen minutes at a time. Nei- 
ther Mrs. Lane nor Fanny had ever seen her at 
any other place, nor did they kiiow anything of 
her except what she herself told them. She 
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16 THE MV'STEEIOUS BENEFACTOB. 

seemed to be a kind, well-manDered girl, and 
first became acquainted with them by having 
lost her way one cold night, and calling at their 
house to warm herself, and ask directions. 

" What a hard life it is, isn't it, Fanny, to be 
obliged to work so hard, day and night ? " said 
Cassie, drawing her chair up beside the little 
se£unstress. 

"Hard? oh, I don't know — ^I love to work 
dearly," said Fanny, smiling. 

" But to be obliged to do it — ^to feel that one 
must work, or starve, th^t is what makes it so 
hard." 

" Now it seems to me that is just what makes 
it so pleasant — ^the thought that it is usefid — that 
we are doing some good by it." 

"Oh, Fanny! how can you like to be a 
slave?" 

" A slave ! What a foolish idea, Cassie ! 
Why, I am no more a slave than a bird is, who is 
obliged to pick up his crumbs and build his nest. 
I am as free to sing as he, and have a good many 
as nice hops and skips." 

"You are a happy creature, Fanny; I don't 
know as you would be any happier if you were a 
princess." 

"I don't think I should be," said Fanny, 
laughing ; " nor any richer, either. Look here, 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BENEFACTOR. 17 

Cassie. See what a present I had to-day ! " dis- 
playing her new shawl. 

" Oh my ! what a beauty ! A present ? do tell 
us from whom ? " 

" From Pedro, I believe. At least, he brought 
it to me, done up in this pretty work-basket, 
which I suppose was intended for mother ; and 
these nice gloves besides. Now say, Cassie, 
haven't I reason to be happy ?" 

" I don't know," said Cassie, sighing; " I think 
it would take more than one such present to 
make me contented with poverty. But I mustn't 
stop any longer ; if I do I shall get a scolding at 
the shop." 

Fanny lighted her to the door, and placed the 
blue ribboii in her hand that had been tied around 
Pedro's neck. " 'Tis not much of a gift, Cassie," 
said she, " but it will tell you my good wishes. 
Try and be happy, if you can." 

"I will," said Cassie, and threw her ateis 
around Fanny's neck, and kissed her tenderly. 

A month passed away, and Fanny had almost 
ceased thinking of her mysterious present, when 
Pedro one morning brought a second gift, in a 
similar manner. There was another basket, fas* 
tened with another blue ribbon, and containing 
another paper package, bearing the name of 
" Fanny Lane." This package consisted of a 
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18 THB MYSTERIOUS ^BENEFACTOR. 

beautiful little book called " Birds and Flowers," 
and a pair of handsome kid shoes, just the size 
of Fanny's foot. 

"Do you not really believe there are such 
things as fairies in the world, mother?" said 
Fanny. " If you do, I am sure it must be one of 
these good creatures that sends tae such beautiful 
gifts. Perhaps she gives them to Pedro, as a 
way of showing his gratitude to us for not selling 
him to strangers.'* 

" I suspect, from Pedro's fat sides, that he does 
not deliver to you all the gifts he receives. I 
cannot guess who this unknown friend may be, 
but I imagine it is no more of a fairy than some 
kind-hearted, generous spirit, that wears a human 
form." 

It became very sickly in the city toward the 
last of summer, and among others, Mrs. Lane 
was attacked with the prevailing fever. This 
was a great stroke to them. Fanny was obliged 
to give up her sewing and devote her whole 
time to attendance upon her mother. She would 
have sunk under her cares had it not been for 
Cassie Lee, who came in every evening and sat 
with Mrs. Lane while poor Fanny caught a few 
hours of sound sleep. A good Providence, how- 
ever, was watching over them. , Every morning 
Pedro returned with a basket of bread, and fruit 
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THE MYSTEBIOUS BENEFACTOR. 19 

for Fanny, and little enclosures of money, which 
Fanny did not hesitate to expend in procuring 
medical advice for her mother. Cassie, too, 
showed herself a true friend. One evening, when 
Mrs, Lane was in great danger, she hrought with 
her a nurse, whom she had persuaded, she said, 
to stay with them till Mrs. Lane was better. 
This was a great blessing to Fanny, who felt the 
need of having some person of experience to 
advise her what measures must be taken to pro- 
mote her mother's recovery. 

It was several weeks before Mrs. Lane was 
able to resume her usual employments. In the 
mean time the daily gifts had continued, providing 
t^fem with every comfort. "I hardly know, 
mother," said Fanny one day, "whether we are 
most indebted to our known or unknown friend ; 
to Cassie Lee, or Pedro's mysterious acquaint- 
ance. And speaking of Cassie Lee, had I not 
better run down to her boarding-place and inquire 
for her ? It is several days since she last called 
here, and perhaps she is sick herself. If you can 
spare me, Pedro and I will make her a call this 
evening." 

. Mrs. Lane gave her consent, charging her to 
be back before it grew very dark. Fanny pro* 
mised, and was soon on her way. 

Long before her mother expected her return, 
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20 THE MYSTERIOUS BENEFACTOR. 

Fanny came back with a face expressive of the 
greatest bewilderment. " Why, mother ! did not 
Cassie Lee tell us she boarded at No. 28 Pleas- 
ant St. Court?" 

" Yes, that was the number ? " 

" Well, I have just been to that very house, 
and the woman told me that no such girl had 
ever lived there, nor had she ever heard the name 
before. She said, besides, that she never had 
had boarders, and she did not think there was 
any such person living in that street, as I de- 
scribed Cassie to be. Now what can all this 
mean?" 

"I don*t know. We must have made some 
mistake, I think." , 

" Well, Cassie and Pedro are really mysterious 
creatures. Did you ever notice, mother, how 
fond they seem to be of each other ? I believe 
they are leagued together to puzzle and bless us. 
I ani resolved to foUow Pedro to-morrow, and 
find out, if I can, where he procures so many 
treasures." 

True to this resolve, which her mother did not 
disapprove, Fanny, instead of sitting down to her 
work after breakfast, prepared to accompany 
Pedro. The good dog was in raptures when he 
saw his young mistress tie on her cape bonnet, 
and jumped up to the latch of the door, scarcely 
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able to restrain his impatience within the bounds 
of propriety. As soon as the door was opened, 
with one leap he cleared the steps into the street, 
and was half round the comer before Fanny had 
fairly shut the door. She walked slowly, to give 
him an opportunity to take his own course, which 
he did by trotting along through Pleasant and 
Boylston streets to the Common. 

There had been late rains, and though it was 
now September, the trees and grass looked 
almost as green as in June. Fanny was delighted 
with such a charming walk, and skipped along 
ahnost as gaily as Pedro. Children who have 
every day the privilege of running abroad as 
much as they please, can hardly imagine the joy 
of a poor young girl, who, after days and days of 
confined labor, by some unusual good luck is 
permitted to take a little walk in the open air. 

They were soon across the Common ; and now 
Pedro, who looked back every few steps to be 
sure that Fanny was following, led the way 
through the gate, crossed over Tremont, and 
passed down into Winter street. Presently he 
sprang up a flight of steps, and commenced bark- 
ing at the door with all his voice, which was by 
no means a small one. Fanny stood at the foot 
of the steps, timidly calling him back ; but he did 
not obey. Presently the door opened, and who 
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should appear but Gassie Lee ! not in her usual 
dress of a milliner's girl, but clad like the daugh- 
ter of a rich house. She did not at first notice 
Fanny, who stood fixed in astonishment, but 
chatted away to Pedro, patted his head, asked 
him if he was hungry, and suffered him to lick 
her hands and rub his head upon her feet. He 
recollected hiis mistress, however, and would not 
follow Cassie into the house, but kept looking 
back, down the steps. 

Gassie now perceived Fanny, who stood irres- 
olute what to do or say. Gassie blushed very 
much when she first saw her, but after reflecting 
a moment how to act, she stepped to the door and 
exclaimed, " Dear Fanny, do come in !" 

Fanny obeyed, and Pedro was so intoxicated 
with joy, that he jumped up and placed a paw 
upon each of her shoulders, whimpering and 
whining with delight. Gassie led them both 
into a handsome parlor, where a lady was sitting 
whom she called " mother." 

"Fanny Lane has found me out, mother," 
said she, laughing. " See, she has come with 
Pedro!" 

The lady smiled and spoke kindly to Fanny, 
who was so astonished she could say nothing in 
reply. "You must forgive me for deceiving 
you," said Gassie, sitting down, beside the little 
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seamstress. " I am not a milliner's girl, but the 
daughter of Mr. William Lee, the merchant for 
whom you and your mother sew. My brother 
Edward has seen you and Pedro at the store 
sometimes, and he was the first one who told me 
about you. Father knew your history — ^that 
your father was dead, and that you were obliged 
to work hard for a living. So I coaxed Edward 
to carry down some meat to feed Pedro when he 
came to the store, and finally persuaded him to 
bring him up to the house. He soon learnt to 
come alone, for he knew I always had a boi\e 
ready for him. Finally, I thought of a trick I 
would play upon you. I won mother's consent 
to introduce myself to you as a milliner's girl, so 
that I might form a familiar acquaintance with 
you, and find out if I could do you any little ser- 
vice. Edward always accompanied me in my 
visits as far as the door, and loitered about in the 
street till I was ready to return. I found you 
always cheerful and industrious, which made me 
so much the more anxious to serve you. Father 
and mother both entered heartily into my plans, 
and as for Edward, he has a full share of the 
mischief to answer for. It was he who first sug- 
gested sending you presents by Pedro. I assure 
you it has been a very pleasant little deception 
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on our part, and I trust you will not be angry 
with us." 

" Angry ! " said Fanny, wiping off the grateful 
tears from her cheek; "oh no! I am only too 
happy to have found you out, that I may be able 
to express my thankfulness. Most of all I thank 
you for what you have done for my mother. If 
it had not^ been for you, I think she would have 
died." 

*' It has been a great happiness to us, dear 
Fanny, to be able to do you a little kindness. 
We know you to be richly deserving all, and 
much more than we have done for you. I only 
beg that, now you have found me out, you will 
still retain me for a friend, and allow Pedro to 
continue every morning his regular visits. Will 
you, dear Fanny ? " 

Of course, Fanny was very happy and grate- 
ful to retain so kind a friend, although at first 
she could not feel quite so free with her as she 
had done with Cassie Lee, the milliner's girl. 
But Cassie was so affectionate and gentle, she 
soon secured her entire confidence, and was able 
for many years to be of the greatest service to 
her. Fanny had a grateful heart, and amply 
repaid, by a thousand acts of fidelity, the generous 
friendship of her MrsTEBious BENSFi^croR. As 
for Pedro, he lived to a "ripe old age," and 
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when, in the course of nature, he sunk and died 
under the burden of his years, I really do not 
know which shed over his bones the most 
abundant, or the sincerest tears, Fanny, or Gas- 
sie. 

3 
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A WONDERFUL MACHINE. 

BT G. L. DEUAREST. 

I HAVE been in a cotton-mill, where was put 
into a machine a quantity of raw cotton, which, 
when it was finished, became a piece of hand- 
some printed calico, ready to be made up into 
beautiful dresses. The machinery in the cotton- 
factory is wonderful ; but I know of a machine 
more wonderful than any you will find there. It 
is one that not only does more astonishing things 
than the cotton gin, but actually made the mill 
and its contents ! 

I have read of a paper-mill in the State of New 
Jersey, into which was put a number of old rags, 
and in a very short time out came a printed book ! 
Wonderful, indeed! you say; but there is a 
machine which has done greater things than this, 
and without which, even that paper-mill could 
not have been made ! 

I have been carried over roads of iron with' 
astonishing speed, by the power of steam ; and 
the same immense force has often borne me 
swiftly over the waters, in spite of high wind or 
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heavy tide. But the machine of machines is one 
which surpasses the railroad or the steamhoat in 
wonders : it is that machine by which iron is dug 
out of the earth, and transformed into smooth 
rails on a level road, and which is the father of 
the steam engine ! 

Have you ever been into a large city ? What 
numerous houses of all descriptions do you find ! 
Dwellings, churches, markets, court-houses, stores, 
workshops — all were made by this machine I 
speak of. 

Were you ever in Philadelphia? There are 
the great Fairmount water-works, which dip up 
water from SchuyUdll river, and send it all over 
the city for the use of the inhabitants. What a 
machine was it which made those great water- 
works and keeps them in operation ! 

Do you live in the neighborhood of the city of 
Boston ? From great distances can you see that 
Bunker Hill Monument: it was a wonderful 
machine which erected it ! 

Have you ever seen the Croton Aqueduct of 
the great city of New York ? What a wonderful 
piece of work is here ! A huge pipe of stone 
and mortar, over forty miles in extent, running 
over hills and valleys, even the solid rock not 
interrupting its course; and then miles upon 
miles of iron pipes all passing through th& ground 
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imder the streets of the city, carrying into th« 
very houses of the citizens pure water whidi 
descended from heaven at a distance, it may be, 
of fifly or sixty miles ! It must be a wonderful 
madiine that made that aqueduct ! 

This machine, which can work such miracles, 
was made by the greatest Machinist of whom 
the world has ever heard, or will ever hear. He 
has made other machines equally wonderful in 
some respects, and yet not to be compared with 
this in the astonishing nature of its construction 
and its work. I will attempt to describe some of 
the qualities of this machine* 

It is a heomotive : that is, it moves from place 
to place. It differs from a railroad locomotive in 
this, that the latter must move on iron rails, in 
one direction only ; while the former can move 
in any direction. It moves by means of a very 
singular contrivance of cords, hinges, and levers, 
by which the instruments of motion are raised, 
advanced, and allowed to fall; and thus the 
machine is removed by itself from place to place, 
according to the will of the owner. 

The railroad locomotive must be stopped before 
it arrives at the end of the rails, or it will be 
much injured itself, and do serious damage to 
other things and persons. It cannot of itself lay 
down other rails so as to go further on, nor can it 
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go on without rails ; neither has it any appaiatus 
by which it can support itself in the water. If it 
fall into the river, it will certainly sink. But the 
great machine of which I have spoken, has been 
so contrived, that if the owner understands its 
use, and it falls into the water with him, it can 
be made to float on the surface, and even to cross 
the stream, if it be not too large, and reach dry 
land. Nay, more : if the owner wishes, the 
machine can manage so as to cross rivers with- 
out wetting a particle, either by a contrivance 
arranged a little way up in the air, or by appara- 
tus constructed by itself, floating on the water. 

This astonishing machine is provided with a 
sort of looking-glass, by which the owner per- 
ceives what is going on about him, and some 
things even at the distance of a vast number of 
miles. It can also Teveal what other people 
think ; and I know of some cases where it actu- 
ally shows what was going on thousands of years 
ago ! Sometimes the appearances in this look- 
ing-glass are. very beautiful indeed, and give the 
owner much delight. 

The machine has also a drum, on which if 
people beat in a particular way, the owner under- 
stands and enjoys many things which he cannot 
get within the range of his looking-glass. Many 
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persons experience a great deal of pleasure m 
having this drum beaten : I do myself. 

Then there is an orgah^ by which sometimes 
the owner makes known his wants, and some- 
times discloses what has appeared in the looking- 
glass, or struck the drum. This organ, if pro- 
perly used by the owner of the machine, can 
give much pleasure to other people; and fre- 
quently it has made persons weep as if their 
hearts would break, and others laugh as if their 
sides would crack. 

No one ever heard of a paper machine that 
made anything but paper ; or of a pin machine 
anything but pins ; a printing machine that did 
anything but print ; or a sawing machine any- 
thing but saw. But this wonderful machine is a 
" Jack of all trades." It can make paper or paper 
machines; pins or pin machines; printing ma- 
chines, sawing machines, or machines of any 
other sort that can be thought of. It can print or 
bind books, saw, sew, cook, make tables, lamps, 
chains, clocks, mirrors, crockery or anything 
else : indeed, if I were to make a catalogue of 
the various kinds of work which this machine 
can do, there would be no room for other matter 
in this book, even if it were to be printed from 
very small type. 

The way this machine is kept in operation is 
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very curious. The substances necessary for this 
purpose, thoug^h of various kinds, are obtained by 
the machine itself and put into a miUy where they 
ate torn to pieces and ground very finely. After 
this they pass into a reservoir y where they remain 
till they are softened and moistened. They then 
go into other parts, where, by some means, after 
uj[idergorng certain processes, they are thrust into 
numerous pipes, through which they pass into all 
parts of the machine ; and so long as these sub- 
stances are kept in motion and renewed from time 
to time, so long does the machine have die power 
©faction. 

This machine must be kept still for some hours 
every day, or it will very soon wear out. It 
sometimes becometS out of order, on account of 
improper substances put into it, and sometimes 
of violence done to it. Instances are known, 
however, where it has lasted more than a hun- 
dred years, before it has ceased to be of use ; and 
yet frequently it has been known to stop its action 
in a few days or hours. 

I have a machine like that I have imperfectly 
described : so have you. It is the body : do you 
take care of it properly ? do you use it aright ? 
Are you sufficiently thankful to the great Ma- 
chinist who gave you such a marvellous gift? 
That great Machinist is God. Do you love Him 
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for his goodness? Do you thank Him for his 
&yors ? The best thanks you can give Him are 
obediencoj mercy, purity, peace, honesty, gentle- 
ness, and goodness. Then determine that hence- 
forth you will love and serve Him as your 
Father and Friend. 

Note. As some of my young friends may like 
to read more of the wonderful machine which 
they possess, I name below a few books which 
speak of it, and which I suppose may be readily 
borrowed or purchased. 

« The House I Hve in," by Dr. Alcott. 

" Animal Mechanism and Physiology," by Dr. 
9risCom. 

" Outlines of Physiology," by Dr. Hayward or 
Dr. Lee. 

" Class-book of Anatomy," by Dr. Smith. 

The older children might read, in addition — 

" The Principles of Physiology applied to the 
Preservation of Health," &c., by Dr. Combe; 
and — 

" The Physiology of Digestion," by the same 
excellent author. 
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HENBY AND THE BIRDS. 

BT D. H. JAQUES. 

A HAH»T boy is Henry, 
When all his work is done. 

And he can take his sister, 
In " Willow Glen" to run. 

A little brooklet wanders 
Down through that shady glen, 

And, 'mid the vines and flowersi 
There sings the pretty wren. 

One summer day, as Henry 

Sat by the brook to rest. 
He saw upon a willow 

A pretty little nest. 

He bent the slender branches, 

Within the nest to look, 
And from their downy dwelling 

Three little birds he took. 

Though Henry was not cruel. 
His heart leaped up in glee. 

As he the little fledglings 
Took from the willow tree. 
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Unto his home he bore them, 
Away from glen and brook. 

And brought them to his mother, 
And let her at them look. 

" Now, Henry," said his mother, 
*' Gro put them back again ; 

The mother bird will miss them, 
And you will give her pain." 

But Henry wished to keep them ; 

His mother said no more ; 
She knew her words he 'd ponder, 

And think them o'er and o'er. 

A while in hall and garden, 

He let them fly and hop. 
But still they all kept chirping ; 

He could not make them stop. 

Then Henry thought how lonely 
Their mother dear must be. 

To find no little fledglings 
Upon the willow tree, — 

And how the birds were crying. 
Because so far from home, 

No mother bird to feed them ; 
They called for her to come. 

** And I should cry," thought Henry, 

** If from my mother dear 
Some cruel men should take me. 

And bear me far from here. 
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'* My mother too would miss me ; 

I know that she would weep 
To lose her little Henry ; 

At night she would not sleep. 

" These little birds I '11 carry 

And place upon the tree, 
And in their nest so downy 

I 'm sure I '11 let them be." 

A happy boy was Henry, 
When snugly in their nest 

He placed the little fledglings, 
And smoothed each spotted breast. 

His mother kissed him fondly ; 

His actions gave her joy ; 
They showed her own dear Henry 

A tender-hearted boy. 



35 
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THE FIBST DEATH IN THE 
SABBATH SCHOOL. 



BY MISS ELIZABETH DOTEN. 



It was the close of the Sabbath. The linger- 
ing rays of the summer sun rested like a golden 
mantle upon the green hill-tops, and a flush of 
holy b^au^ overspread the face of the tranquil 
sky. 

It had been one of those glorious days that 
come like the smile of God upon the fair earth, 
making glad those of a tender spirit, who, loving 
all bright and beautiful things, are drawn into a 
nearer communion with the Father. 

The voice of gentle melody that went up from 
the depths of the murmuring waters, and the 
song of the little birds from the green old forest, 
filled the hearts of all with joy and gladness ; the 
dwellers in the valleys, on the hill-tops, and by 
the still waters, had gone forth to join their voices 
in the song of praise that went up to the Great 
Father of all. 

But sweeter than the flowers of summer, and 
£urer to look upon than all bright and beautiful 
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things, were the little children that went up to 
the house of God in company, with their heaming 
eyes and gentle footsteps. For them, this day 
possessed a charm beyond all others ; for dearly 
did they love the Sabbath School. With loving 
hearts, open to all good and truthful impressions, 
they went thither to seek that knowledge which 
would unfold to their inquiring minds the truths 
of God, and teach them to love the kind Father in 
Heaven with a purer and deeper affection. 

Through the long winter, when the snow lay 
on the hills and valleys, and the skies frowned 
darkly above, the children of the Sabbath School 
had not failed to meet each other ; when, there- 
fore, the warm sun and clear blue sky had called 
forth the birds and the flowers, joyfully had they 
gone thither. Very happy had the lambs of this 
little flock been together, and not one of them had 
been called away until now. 

Dear little Willie, a loved and cherished one, 
had bowed his head like a stricken flower, and 
closed those eyes, so full of the light of his happy 
heart, in the sleep of death ; and now, while the 
golden sun-light was shining so brightly on the 
green earth, while the birds were singing their 
sweetest songs, and the flowers that Willie had 
loved so well, were blooming upon the hill-sides, 
4 
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his youthful companions had gathered to look 
upon him for the last time. 

One by one, they came and looked on him. 
They had been taught to think of death as a 
fearful mystery ; but when they saw little Willie, 
with a gentle smile yet lingering around his lips, 
his sunny ringlets resting on his fair brow, the 
soft eyelids closed so gently above the blue orbs, 
they felt that death was only a gentle slumber, 
from which ere long he would awake. But the 
saddening thought came to them, that those bright 
eyes, which had looked on them so kindly, were 
closed forever, and they would never hear that 
sweet liiftle voice again ; then it was, that tears 
dimmed their gentle eyes, — ^then they turned 
away with sorrowing hearts. 

There was a deep, a solemn silence among 
them ; when their good pastor rose up, every eye 
turned upon him, every ear listened to receive 
his words. Earnestly and impressively did he 
speak to them of their little friend, whom they 
had all loved so well. He spoke of his gentle- 
ness, his goodness, his love for the Sabbath 
School and his young companions; told them 
how contented and happy he had been through 
life ; how in his last sickness, when his friends 
told him he was going home to see his Father in 
Heaven and the blessed angels, he laid his little 
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head upon his mother's bosom, and, with a holy 
smile upon his countenance, closed his eyes in 
his last sleep, as trustingly as if he saw the Good 
Father and the bright angels around him. And 
then the pastor spoke to them of their Heavenly 
Father. He pointed them to' the blue sky, to the 
green earth, the flowers blooming on the hill- 
sides, the birds singing in the sunshine, and told 
them it was because God loved his children thai 
he had given them all these beautiful things to 
enjoy; that they must try to love and serve Him 
always, and then they would be as contented and 
happy as little Willie had been. 

He told them that God was the Good Shep- 
herd, and they were like little lambs in his flock ; 
that He would lead them in the green pastures 
and by the still waters of his love; that He 
would bear them in his bosom and keep them 
tenderly ; and when their time to depart should 
come, He would send the loving angels to bear 
them to their happy home in Heaven, whither 
Willie had gone before them. And as he spake 
yet farther of the love of God, the tender hearts 
of the children were stirred within them, and it 
seemed as though they could almost hear the 
kind words of the Good Father, and the songs of 
the holy angels. As they rose up and went 
forth to follow little Willie to his last resting- 
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place, it seemed as if the sun never shone so 
brightly, the birds never sang so sweetly before ; 
for they felt that, all unseen, the angels walked 
the fair earth, and the spirit of God went forth on 
the summer air. 

When all was done, and they turned away 
from that small grave on the green hill-side, they 
almost thought to hear the sweet voice of little 
Willie coming to them 'mid the singing of the 
waters or the whispers of the summer winds, in 
clear soft tones, bidding them not to forget the 
dear Father who had watched over them, but to 
serve him day and night, lifting up their prayers 
to Him in holy love, until they should " meet Him 
face to face," in the blessed home of all — ^in 
Heaven. 
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NOT RICH, BUT GENEROUS. 

BT P. H. SWEETS£R. 

"I a'n't rich, but I'm generous," was the 
reply of an humble wood-sawyer, a colored man, 
in the city of Boston, a few weeks ago, to a poor 
white woman, who craved of him a portion of his 
scanty meal which he had spread out upon a log 
beside him, and of which he was about to par- 
take — " Help yofanelf—l a^rCt rtch^ l/ut Pm gefi' 
erous!** When this interesting circumstance 
was related to me, I was forcibly impressed with 
the noble, yet beautiful sentiment contained in the 
language of the kind-hearted African. I have 
thought of it many times since, and various cir- 
cumstances in life will, no doubt, frequently recall 
it to memory. I have here recorded the event, 
and propose to make an application of it, my 
young friends, for your profit. Who among you 
is not pleased with the spirit manifested by the 
generous man? And whose bosom does not 
glow with admiration of his truly charitable deed, 
while it swells with sympathy for the gentle 
object of his bounty? Are you delighted with 
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the sentiment? Then act it out in yoor own 
daily lives. Have you wealth? Be generous! 
Bemember the destitute ! Bestow upon them, at 
least, what you can conveniently spaie. Your 
charities will not be given in vain, but will bear 
fruit, even an hundred fold. You will never 
lament, even should you yourselves become poor, 
that you did what you could. A friend of mine, 
who gives away his thousands a year to the 
poor, said to me the other day, — " I would not 
take back a dollar which I have given to the 
poor, if I could have a thousand in return for 
one ! " And he, I think, is the happiest man 
that I have ever seen. If you have riches, use 
them as not abusing them. Never let them rust 
in your possession, but may your language be — 
I am rich, arkd I 'm generous ! 

Are you poor, and have you little to bestow ? 
Remember there are many ways in which you 
may be generous. Cultivate a generous spirit — 
have a kind and sympathizing and loving heart — 
comfort the mourner — visit the sick — ^reclaim the 
. wanderer — instruct the ignorant — ^honor the wise 
and good — reverence the aged — ^be kind and 
affectionate one toward another— obey your pa- 
rents in the Lord, and be zealously affected 
always in a good thing; for these things are 
light, and they are th^ offspring of noble and 
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generous feelings. Although you are young, 
you (;an accomplish much. You can practise 
temperance, and with gentle words you may 
plead for it. You can sympathize with the 
enslaved, and your tongues may tell the story of 
their wrongs. You can calculate the millions 
that have fallen in inglorious war, you can suppli- 
cate the throne of Heaven that 

** Man for evil, good may render," 

and God will listen and approve. Say not that 
you have nothing to do with objects at a distance, 
and that you are not bound to labor for those 
whom you do not know. You should cherish a 
generous spirit of benevolence for every object in 
distress, whether near or distant, whether a friend 
or a stranger. " Thou shah love thy neighbor 
as thyself." 

" Thy neighbor? It is he whom thou 
Hast power to aid and bless." 

I was much pleased in reading an account of a 
circumstance which occurred not long ago in the 
city of New Haven. A furious horse, attached 
to a carriage in which was sitting a little boy, 
became frightened, and ran at the top of his 
speed along one of the principal streets. A 
crowd of persons followed, crying aloud for some 
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one to stop the horse and save the life of the 
child. Among the number was a poor woman. 
Some called upon her to stop, and not risk her 
own life in pursuit of the boy. Others inquired 
if it was her child that was in danger ? " O no ! ** 
she replied, " but it is somebody^s Mid ! " Bless- 
ings on thee, noble, generous woman ! Though 
poor thou mayest be in the riches of this world, 
thou hast treasures laid up in Heaven ! 

Do you say that you are young and can do 
but little — that ,your influence is not so great 
as that of others, who are older — ^and there- 
fore excuse yourselves for not using the tal- 
ents and the means which God has given you 
for the benefit of your fellow-creatures? You 
should remember that though your influence 
may be comparatively small, and though your 
individual influence may appear to. you of trifling 
importance, it is still great, either for good or 
evil, m its consequences upon yourselves, as well 
as upon those with whom you are connected. It 
is as important to you that your influence be 
good, as it is to the greatest person that lives that 
his talents be not misimproved. You occupy a 
place in society which no one else can fill, and 
you have duties to perform which no one else 
can do, and for the neglect of which you alone 
will be held accountable. Can you not do some- 
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iMj^ for the well-being of mankind ? And will 
you not begin now to labor in the field of human* 
ity ? Do not say that you are children, and have 
a right to be excused. 

" What if the little rain should say, 

So small a drop as I 
Cannot refresh the thirsty earth, — 

I '11 tarry in the sky ! 

What if the shining beam of noon 

Should in its fountain stay, 
Because its feeble Ught alone 

Canaot create a day ! 

Doth not each rain-drop help to form 

The cool refreshing shower ? 
And every ray of light 

To warm and beautify the flower?" 

ConEdder the islands of the sea, which have 
been btiilt up from the bottom of the deep by 
minute coral insects, — creatures so siimll that 
thousaadd of them are scarcely equal in size to an 
enuskge^ — and then tell me if you are too inferior 
or too small to be active in the cause of virtue 
and truth. Some of these islands are many 
milea in estent, aiid are covered with beautiful 
giurdeils and fruitful fields — ^yet Uiey had a begins 
Tringf though a small one; and a single inewct 
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could do but little — ^but the combined action of 
myriads has accomplished wonderful results. 
The creatures that formed them have perished, 
but their works remain. You may effect, in the 
moral world, important changes and magnificent 
results, if each will labor to perform his part. 
The world must be redeemed, and let none shrink 
from the warfare with sin because he is too poor 
or too feeble to engage in it ! You have a mis- 
sion to fulfil ; let it be a mission of glory and not 
of shame, for your works shall live after you ! 

You may never know the extent of your influ- 
ence—certainly you will not in this life ; but you 
will find that "in keeping the commandments 
there is great reward," even in the present world. 
A generous spirit is its own reward; and though 
you may not always perceive the eflects of your 
influence upon others, yet if you perform your 
duty you will have the high satisfaction of 
believing that your labors will not be in vain. 
Frequently, however, events will transpire, as the 
result of your exertions, to sustain and cheer your 
spirits, and encourage you to persevere in your 
deeds of charity and mercy. The gentle man- 
ners and the kind words of children have been 
signally blest to the reformation of the unfortu- 
nate and the vicious. I will relate a circum- 
stance, from memory, to illustrate this fact. 
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About two years ago, as several little girls were 
on their way home from school, in a neighboring 
town, they met a poor drunken, man, leaning 
against a tree, which stood by the road-side, for 
support. The little girls, moved by kind com- 
passion for the unfortunate man, gathered in a 
semi-circle around him, and sang, in delightful 
harmony, the well known temperance song, — 

** Away the bowl, away, away the bowl !" 

The poor man listened with surprise and joy, 
and with tears streaming from his eyes, he stam- 
mered out, "That's right, little girls! sing 
again, sing again ! " " We will, sir," replied one 
of them, "if you will be kind enough to sign 
the Temperance Pledge." " Sing again, sing 
again ! " he exclaimed. So they sang the song 
beginning with these lines, — 

'^ The drink that 's in the drunkard's bowl 
Is not the drink for me !" 

He listened apparently with the deepest inter- 
est, and when they had finished, one of the little 
girls, taking a pledge and a pencil from her 
pocket, stepped up to him and said, — "Please 
now, sir, to sign this?" "I haven't got any- 
thing to sign it on," said he, after a moment's 
hesitation. " Please, sir, to take your hat off," 
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replied the little girl, " and lay the paper upon 
the crown, and then you can sign it, sir ! " He 
took the pencil and the paper, and, in accordance 
with the kind invitation which he had received, 
put his name to the Fledge ! Since that time he 
has not touched the drunkard's bowl; he has 
saved many from the inebriate's grave, and he is 
now one of the most successful advocates of the 
glorious temperance reform. These little girls, 
perhaps, were poor, but they were generous; and 
children as they were, they felt that they had an 
influence to exert, and a duty to perform — that 
they might possibly do some good to the stranger, 
who, though unknown to them, was " somebody's 
child," and had claims upon them which they 
had not a right to resist. What joy must have 
thrilled their angel-spirits at the happy result of 
their exertions ! 

Blessed children ! Yours is a heavenly mis- 
sion ! Go forward in love and mercy to fulfil it ! 
Whether your days be few or many, imitate His 
example, who said, " Suffer little children to come 
unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven." 
His was a life of sympathy carried out into 
action. Though poor. He was generous, and 
never turned an humble suppliant away. Go 
unto Him by walking in His steps. 
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BETHLEHEM. 

[Bethlehem, a village, formerly a town of considerable size, 
is situated about six miles south-east of Jerusalem, in Pales- 
tine. It is built on a hill covered with olives and grape- 
vines. It contains about fifteen hundred inhabitants, many 
of whom employ themselves in making wooden rosaries and 
crucifixes, ornamented with mother-of-pearl, for pilgrims who 
visit the village. The greatest ornament of the place is the 
church, or convent, erected by the Empress Helena over the 
place where our Saviour is said to have been bom. The 
large building in the centre of the picture represents the con- 
vent. " It is," says Russell, " a remarkable building. With- 
out, a perfect fortress, with heavy buttresses and small grated 
windows ; on entering, we immediately come to a magnificent 
church, with -a double row often Corinthian pillars of marble 
on each side, — forty pillars in all." There are two churches, 
one above and one under ground. The last is elegantly fitted 
up. A chapel is connected with it, the whole being lighted 
by thirty-two lamps sent by difierent princes. An inscription 
meets the eye denoting that " here Jebus Christ was bom of 
the Virgin Mary."J 

AoEs have passed away, since here 
Were heard those strains of heaven 

Rung out by angel voices, when 
Our Christ to man was given : 

When to the trembling shepherds came 

That sacred Gospel call, — 
" Fear not ! Behold, glad tidings now 

I bring to you — ^to all !" 
5 
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Salvation's word ! hark ! through the skies 

That music swells again ; 
Its chorus shout is heard—" Joy, peace 

On earth ; good will to men !" 

Release from ignorance and sin ! 

From every human fear ! 
The reign of grace and holiness ! 

God's great redemption-year ! 

Back to the heavens that seraph host 

Then took their shining way ; 
And since that hour their triumph-song 

Has lived; it lives to-day ! 

A Christ was bom ; he labored, died, 

And rose from death, that we 
Might share with him one joy, one Ufe, 

One immortality I 

Cities of earthly fame may rear 
Their stately towers and fanes — 

And monuments of glory rise 
O'er thousand battle-plains : 

Amid them all, glad Bethlehem ! 

Thy sight this soul shall move 
To Christian labor. Christian praise. 

For God's redeeming love ! 

J. G. A. 
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AMY WILSON. 

BT MISS H. A. P. WELCH. 

Sweet Amy Wilson ! the remembrance of thy 
gentleness, thy filial love, and kind attention to 
thy mother's wants, awakens in my own heart 
many pleasant thoughts ; and as devoted love, 
however lowly, receives the sympathy and calls 
forth the most disinterested affectionof every heart, 
I will attempt a brief record of thy young life. 

Not much better than a barn was the one room 
that- a little Scotch girl. Amy Wilson, called 
home. HoTne it was to her, for without were 
strange forms and faces, within were a mother's 
love, and an infant sister to caress and soothe. 

Like many emigrants from the British isle, 
Mr. Wilson had left the home of his kindred and 
early associations, to seek employment and the 
means of subsistence among strangers. Some 
weeks had been passed in one of the eastern 
cities, in fruitless endeavors to obtain work. One 
evening, more than usually discouraged from a 
day of ill success and thoughts of a destitute wife 
and child, he went into a public house, with the 
hope, there, to hear of some person who would 
employ him. 
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As he entered, he heard his own name spoken, 
and was asked if he knew one Robert Wilson, 
from Edinburgh. On replying that such was his 
name, he was shown a notice, purporting to have 
been written on behalf of Robert Wilson, senior, 
to his nephew Robert Wilson, praying him, if in 
America, to visit him immediately, at his planta- 
tion in Charleston, South Carolina. The joy of 
the despairing man, on finding that he was not 
entirely among strangers, that he was still re- 
membered by the kind uncle to whom he had 
been fondly attached in childhood, was too great 
for utterance ; but his heart was Med in silent 
thanksgiving. 

As it was not deemed best for Mrs. Wilson to 
accompany her husband, he left, in the morning, 
for his uncle's southern home ; intending, before 
the lapse of six weeks, to return or send for his 
wife to join him there. Twice six weeks had 
been counted, and the expectant wife grew paler, 
as each day passed, without the return of, or 
tidings from, her husband. Then came the te- 
dious numbering of the weary months. When 
loved ones are absent, or jsorrow falls upon the 
heart, how slowly rolls, as on minutest wheels, 
the heavy car of time, laden with anguished 
tears and disappointed hopes ! 

One day, hearing quick footsteps approaching 
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the door, with the ever present thought of " my 
husband" in mind, she hastened to open it, and 
was accosted with, " These rooms are wanted, 
ma'am, so you '11 have to leave ; I suppose you 
poor folks are all honest enough, but I have n't 
seen any of your money this long time, and 
somebody wants the rooms that can pay." 

" But what 's this ?" said the speaker, advanc- 
ing into the room, and taking up a bronze figure 
of curious workmanship. " Now I don't want to 
be hard upon you," he continued, " seeing things 
are as they are, and you might stay here, if I 
had n't engaged the rooms ; but I have a room in 
another house, which maybe '11 do well enough 
for you and this little girl, and I'll take this hea- 
thenish-looking thing till you can pay me better." 
Mrs. Wilson was about to reply, that she could 
not think of parting with it, as it was much val- 
ued by her husband ; but the landlord interrupted : 
" O, no acknowledgments, ma'am ; and as 
you've no one to help you, I'll see that your 
things are moved, and we '11 make you as com- 
fortable as possible." 

A poor woman living in one room of the 
wretched hovel into which Mrs. Wilson was 
removed, assisted her during the day and watched 
beside her at night for many weeks. Coming in 
one day while Dr. Belmont was there, she said, 
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"Here is something for Amy to do," as she 
placed an infant in Amy's arms; *'and now, 
while the doctor is with your mother, PU step 
out and get something to mend this crazy room.'' 
She soon returned, and to her the physician gave 
directions for the proper treatment of the sick 
woman, promising to send wood and provisions 
from his own house for their use* 

"We shall soon be warm and comfortable, 
mother," said Amy, as she swept away the snow, 
which had come in through shattered windows 
and decayed walls. Well might the dweller in a 
mansion of wealth shudder, to hear the word 
comfort applied to such a room ; and on entering 
it, many, who regard the outer, rather than the 
inner life, would think, "what poor, miserable 
creatures these are ;" and, seemingly fearful, lest 
poverty, like an infectious disease, might be 
inhaled with the air of so wretched a place, 
would, with garments close about them, and 
scarce drawn breath, hasten away, little deeming 
that in such a place were hourly to be learned 
those high lessons of active love, of unbought 
kindness, and true sjrmpathy, which ally the 
humblest heart to God. 

The addition of some rough boards and old 
clothing to the walls and windows of the room, 
had given Amy the idea of " comfort ;" for the 
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poor child had been shivering with the cold all 
day, and these excluded the winter wind and 
storm. Wood and provisions had been sent, in 
accordance with the promise of the kind physi- 
cian, and by the side of the now brightly blazing 
fire, was removed the bed on which Mrs. Wilson 
lay. "To whom am I indebted for so much 
kindness ? " she asked, as her eyes followed the 
quick motions of her nurse, who seemed to have 
the ready faculty of disposing among various 
needless openings, in the room, cloaks, frocks, etc., 
to the best possible advantage. " Call me Susan," 
was the reply ; " I am known by no other name — 
why, I must not tell* you now, for the doctor 
thinks you are too weak to bear much conversa- 
tion." 

Mrs. Wilson's recovery was long doubtful, — 
spring-time came, but to her came no return of 
health, or tidings from her husband. She had 
not been neglected by her benevolent physician, 
for on learning the particulars of Mr. Wilson's 
departure, he had addressed a letter to Robert 
Wilson, senior, for information respecting his 
nephew. To this, an answer had been received, 
stating that Mr. Wilson had left the plantation 
eight months before, and his return with his fam- 
ily had been daily expected. , For fear of the 
result, this intelligence had not been communi- 
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cated to Mrs. Wilson ; but on the reception of a 
second letter, confirming the fears excited by the 
first, he felt that longer delay would be unjustifi- 
able ; particularly, as a letter had been received 
for Mrs. Wilson. 

On hearing from Dr. Belmont, that the packet 
in which her husband sailed for home, had pro- 
bably been lost, she bowed her head upon her 
hands, while a shudder thrilled her frame. 
There was no other evidence of emotion, save 
that her eyes bore a fixed and somewhat wild 
expression. 

Her strength slowly returned, and as soon as 
she was able to walk out, it did not seem possible 
for her to remain quiet in the house. Early 
morning, noon, and even nightfall found them 
either walking in the deep woods near the sub- 
urbs of the city, or resting beneath some shady 
tree. In vain were Amy's endeavors to recall 
the glow of pleasure to that sad countenance. 
She chose the greenest and shadiest walks ; the 
choicest flowers were culled and braided with her 
mother's hair ; yet, in the house, when walking, 
or watching the sports of the children, there was 
the same eager, earnest look in her mother's eyes, 
as if they sought but one object in the world on 
which to rest. Only when Amy sang the songs 
of other days, and of the " father-land," did the 
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eyes become less distended, and more softened in 
their expression. 

The letter sent Mrs. Wilson vtras from her hus- 
band's uncle, desiring her to make his house her 
home, and assuring her that everything possible 
should be done to render her own and her chil- 
dren's situation pleasant. When the acceptance 
of this request was urged upon her by Dr. Bel- 
mont, she shook her head, but made no reply. 
He then besought her to reside with him ; but 
with a gesture of impatience she left him, walk- 
ing away even more rapidly than usual. As she 
seemed regardless of her own welfare, the physi- 
cian appropriated money, sent by Mr. Wilson, to 
her support, employing Susan to devote what 
time was required to her comfort and assistance. 

To walk, was apparently the only thought or 
desire of Mrs. Wilson. One night. Amy was 
awakened by her mother, who, in ^ earnest 
whisper, was saying, " Yes, I will go seek him 
there, he must be there,** " May I go with you, 
mother ?" she asked. " Yes, child, be quick, or 
he will escape us, as he ever does. Give me 
Sylph, he will want to see her ; and now, come." 
On they walked, through the dusty streets, now 
in the moonlight, and anon in the shadow ; till a 
bridge which crossed a rapid stream, was reached. 
"You must go with me," said the mother, 
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grasping Amy's arm, and setting her feet upon 
the rail of the bridge. " Yes, mother, but you 
and Sylph must be crowned with flowers, first ; 
you know dear father loves them." " Ydu naust 
go to the watch-house," said a man, who had 
been following them. " O, pray take my mother 
home, will you not, sir ? " said Amy beseechingly. 
To this the man consented, but said he "did 
not suppose folks that had homes would be out 
at that time of night." Amy was now in con- 
stant fear lest her mother should again attempt to 
destroy her life, and seldom left her side. She 
sang to her at night till sure that she slept, then, 
barring doors and windows as well as she was 
able, she would fasten her night-clothes to her 
mother's, lie down with her arm around her, as 
if to shield her from harm, and fall asleep, with 
prayerful thoughts to God in her h!eart, that her 
father might return, that her mother might soon 
be well and happy, and smile upon her once 
more. 

A ye^r had passed since Mr. Wilson's absence, 
and chilly autumn winds began to blow ; yet the 
accustomed daily walks were taken. Much of 
Amy's light-hearted hopefulness had gone; for 
the sweet flowers, which used to peep up their 
bright faces from the green sward, to cheer her 
as she passed, were now as seldom seen as were 
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her mother's smiles ; but the " g^ift of song" was 
left ; she could still warble blithely as the birds 
of summer time; and while listening to her 
voice, Mrs. Wilson's sorrow seemed forgotten. 

Often, in some sheltered spot, would they sit for 
hours, with the mother's hand fast clasped in that of 
her devoted child, who, sitting at her feet, watched 
every change of that anxious countenance as she 
sang of home and early love ; near them, the lit- 
tle Sylph, with merry laugh, sat playing with the 
dead leaves, and throwing them about with her 
soft, dimpled hands. Sitting thus one " calm, 
mild day," Amy sang a favorite song of her 
father. As she sang, she saw tears, the^r*^ tears 
shed since hearing of her husband's loss, slowly 
fill those now gently-beaming eyes. Her voice 
faltered, but another voice joined Amy's as she 
sang-^ 

" All dangers and perils o'ercome, 
I *11 clasp thee, dear love, to my heart." 

"My husband!" was the glad cry. The 
"ever-present thought" had gained utterance — 
the absent one had indeed returned ! 

" We will take no more walks, father, !iow 
you have come back," said Amy, as she sat on 
her father's knee by the fireside that evening. 
*f And kind Susan must go with us to live with 
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uncle, and you will tell us all your great adven- 
tures that kept you away from us so long, to- 
morrow. But I had rather hear some droll 
stories now, just to see mother laugh— it is such a 
great while since she has laughed." " To-mor- 
row, Amy, I will laugh, if it will please you, but 
to-night you must rest." 

" I fear I have many times wearied my poor 
child without knowing it. It seems to me like a 
strange dream from which I have scarcely awa- 
kened," said Mrs. Wilson, addressing her hus- 
band, as Amy left the room ; " but in all the 
wandering of my mind, I have felt as if some 
good angel was ever present to guard me and 
keep me from harming myself. This good angel 
must have been our child. Blessed have I been 
with such a protector, and blessed is every house- 
hold, wherein such good and gentle angels 
abide." 

And blessed, say we, are the parents who, by 
the exercise of goodness and gentleness, have 
developed the angelic nature of a child till it is 
meet to be received among the angels of Heaven. 
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THE GOOD BOY AND HIS 
TEACHERS. 



BY REV. MOSES BALLOU. 



There was a good little boy, who loved to 
study better than he loved to play. He desired to 
learn all that he could and become a great man. 
He dwelt in a beautiful place, although his parents 
were poor, for he had a pleasant house to live in, 
on the banks of a stream, with woods, and green 
meadows, and bright fields all around him. 

He saw the flowers as they bloomed in the sun- 
light, and the glorious stars as they looked down 
upon him in the evening. He heard the winds 
as they sighed in the trees, the thunder as it 
rolled in the sky, and the birds as they sang in 
the morning. His heart was full of love for them 
all. And he loved and praised that good Father 
who had made and placed him where he could 
enjoy them. 

He used often to go out into the fields and the 
woods and converse with these things, and he 
fancied they could talk with him as companions. 
The lily lifted up her head as he passed/^.aR<L # 
6 
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told him of her loveliness, " I am more beauti- 
ful than you are," said the lily; "see what a 
charming dress I have ! How rich is its mate- 
rial ! How attractive its colors ! And I have no 
labor to procure it ; it is all given to me freely, 
and I have nothing to do but to show off my 
beauty. Your clothing looks poor by the side of 
mine. It is coarse, and worn, and faded. And 
after all the toil and labor it costs you, you look 
very plain and homely, while I am the delight of 
all eyes. I am far more beautiful than you are ! " 

And as he walked in the woods, the squirrel 
spoke to him from the limb of a tree. " I have 
more vigor and activity than you," said the 
squirrel. " I can mount to the top of the tallest 
oak; skip from branch to branch with perfect 
ease, and crack the nuts at my pleasure. Poor 
boy! you have to walk upon the ground, and 
even do that in a clumsy manner. You cannot 
leap about and turn your somersets with the ease 
and grace that I do. I am more nimble and 
active than you are ! " 

And a sparrow twittered to him from a bush 
by the road-side. " Do you not wish," said the 
sparrow, " that you had wings to fly as I can ? 
I am confined to no narrow limits. I go from 
tree to tree ; sail over the fields and meadows ; 
« perch ujfon bush or flower; soar aloft to the 
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clouds, or wing my way to other climes, as I 
please. I am far better off than you are ! " 

And the stars spoke proudly to him from the 
sky. " We are higher and nobler," said they, 
" iJian you. We dwell up in the pure heavens 
far above you. No storms reach us here. Clouds 
pass over you and shut out the light of the sun. 
Night comes and covers you with its mantle of 
darkness. We live evermore in the day, for 
although you cannot see us when the sun is 
shining, yet we bask in his beams when they are 
iiidden from your eyes. Far away in the clear 
sky we live in light and glory, more blessed and 
happy than you are ! " 

And the boy listened to these teachers, and it 
made him thoughtful. But his eye kindled with 
joy when he remembered the instructions of Jesus 
Christ. He had learned that he took little chil- 
dren in his arms and blessed them, and said they 
were like those who dwelt in the kingdom of 
heaven. He felt that, as one of the children of 
his Heavenly Father, he was superior to all these 
creatures and things that had told him of their 
better condition. He saw the lily fold up its 
leaves and decay ; the active squirrel died in his 
hollow tree; the sparrow perished in the cold 
blasts of winter ; and he had learned that even 
the stars would, some day, fade out from the sky 
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and never shine again. Jesus had taught hinii 
that, although he must die like them, he would be 
made immortal, and go and live with God, and 
Christ, and all his dear friends forever. And he 
felt how blessed a thing it was to be capable of 
knowing and loving his Heavenly Father, and 
adoring him for his wisdom, love and truth. 
Beasts, and birds, and stars, and flowers, had 
none of these enjoyments. He felt that he could 
not envy them the gifts of which they boasted ; 
and he clapped his hands for joy as he thought 
of that gpreat lesson of Jesus, when he pointed to 
the lily and the sparrow, and assured us that we 
were " mtich better than they" 
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LETTER TO EMMA. 

My sweet little Emma! it is May, — bright, 
beautiful May ! — ^and I almost fancy I can see you 
skipping over the soft grass, your glossy hair 
flying over your chubby shoulders, and your 
clear blue eyes gleaming with joy on everything, 
from the high blue sky down to the busy little 
ant that toils and tumbles in your path. 

My home is pleasant too, Emma. The warm 
May sun shines down lovingly upon us, and the 
wee flowers look coaxingJy up, and soft, green 
buds are peeping from every shrub and tree 
around us. Little gay creatures, like yourself, 
are skipping beneath my window, filling the air 
with richer music than the birds, while they 
laughingly toss the wild flowers at each other 
from their pretty May baskets, or roguishly tie 
them on a neighbor's door, and slyly pull the 
bell and bound off* again, bursting with merri- 
ment over their pranks. It is a sweet sight, 
Emma, and my blessing follows each tiny form 
as it vanishes round the comer ,.of the street. 
But as I sit listening to their distant voices min- 
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gling with all the sounds of this lovely moming» 
my heart is very sad, for I feel that to me ever- 
more there will he one sweet note missing in all 
this heautiful harmony. Ah ! I see you under- 
stand me, dear one, for your loving eyes are fill- 
ing with tears, and you are whispering the 
charmed word, " Mary." Yes, Emma, a year 
ago, and who so early among the violets as she, 
the life and beauty of our household ! NoW'— 

But do not think, darling, I call up this bitter 
grief to make you weep among your playthings, 
or sad amid the flowers. No, no ! far be it from 
me to steal one joy from your young heart, but I 
would that you might never forget your little 
friend ; for the memory of her gentle life, her 
truthfulness and loving spirit, will teach you many 
lessons which you might never have learned had 
she not gone from us. And then, too, Emma, I 
speak of it now for the peace of your own little 
heart, for well I know its tender sympathies, and 
when you grieve so for your sorrowing aunt, I 
would that you might know she has some bright 
gleams of joy, in the midst of her darkest sorrow. 
Do you wonder that I can write so ? Well, listen, 
and I trust you will understand me. When the 
glad voices of children salute me in every walk, 
and graceful little forms call the burning tears 
into my eyes, and morning, noon, and evening 
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letutn without my precious one, and my heart is 
filled with grief, then a voice whispers me, " Crone^ 
hit "not lost.*' And then I feel sure that some* 
where, in a better and far more beautiful world 
than this, my Emma, she lives — our lost note is 
restored to mingle with the song of angels, and it 
will always keep us looking up ; the gayeties of 
life can never more allure, nor its grief over- 
whelm us. 

Shall I tell you of a sweet dream I had of her 
one night? I was wandering in the garden 
where your mother and myself played in our 
girlhood ; the dews of evening were chilly, and 
while roaming there, sad and alone, I met my 
darling. I tried to shield her from the chilling 
air, but I found she needed not my sheltering 
arm, for she was an angel ! Yes, an angel sent 
to the earth on a mission from the all holy One ! 
^ She looked on me with the same sweet expres* 
sion she always wore, and told me of her holy 
joys and pursuits. I asked her if all the little 
ones were with her who had been called from 
other homes, and if a place was there for me too, 
when this pilgrimage was over ? She looked up 
at me archly and said, " Tou must not ask me 
that, mother." Much more she said to me as we 
walked there together, and I tried to retain it, 
that I might tell it to her father, but I felt that I 

% 
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was not spiritual enough ; and when I awoke, aQ 
that lingered with me were these words, which 
she said as she stood amid the flowers : " I 'm 
gathering the fragrance of flowers for the breath 
of God." 

Dreams are not much, my little Emma, in this 
world of sad realities, but this one left a sweet 
impression, and I bless God for such. I often 
dream of clasping her in my arms, but there 
always comes a bitter feeling, *^ she will die 
again!" and is not the reality here better than 
the dream ? When I awake, I know she is in 
that better home where she will never sin, and 
where she will be no more sick, and die no 
more. 

But I must close now, and if I have given you 
sweet thoughts of little Mary, I need not fear if 
they are sad. Think of her often, and be as good 
as she was. It will be the best tribute to her 
memory. 

Come to me when you can, and believe; ** my 
little rose-bud," — ^as I used to call you, — ^you will 
always be a welcome flower in the home of aunt 

Eliza Ann. 
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THE FAITHFUL LITTLE BOY. 

BT MISS JULIA A. FLETCHER. 

It was a cold and dreary morning in Novem- 
ber, that Charles Sullivan left his mother's cot- 
tage, and walked rapidly along the wood-path 
that led to the nearest village. It was more than 
four miles distant, and the way was gloomy and 
dark, leading through a heavy pine forest where 
the thick boughs completely shut out the rays of 
the sun. But Charles did not stop to think of 
this, for his mother was very sick, and he wished 
to bring the good minister of Roseville to see her 
before she died. Many times during the night 
had she spoken his name, and Charles had almost 
attempted to go for him amid the darkness, but he 
knew that would be useless, so he watched 
patiently by his mother's side, and spoke to her 
with loving words until the morning. 

As soon as it was light enough to see clearly, 
he started, leaving little Ella fast asleep by their 
mother's side. He felt sad to leave them so, bat 
he knew that God was with them, and would 
take care of them better than he could. He 
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walked quickly on, forgetting the distance in 
thoughts of his mother and little sister. Though 
only thirteen years old, he was larger and 
stronger than many boys of his tige, for he had 
been accustomed to hard labor and exposure 
almost from his infancy. He had early learned 
to suffer and that too without repining, for he had 
many hardships to bear, and he knew that it was 
useless to complain. 

When Charles was a very little boy, his father 
had removed from New England to Michigan, 
and built him a log house about four miles from 
the little village of Roseville, where Charles was 
now going. In the midst of the woods, in so 
rude a house, and with scarcely any furniture, 
diere must have been many things wanting which 
some little New England boys think it very hard 
to do without, even for a day. But Charles was 
a contented little boy, and if he had met no worse 
troubles than sleeping on a hard bed, and eating 
his bread and milk from a wooden bowl, he would 
have been very happy. He had worse trials than 
this to bear, for his father would often drink rum, 
and then he would beat his little boy, although he 
had done nothing wrong. Charles did not mind 
this so much as the grief it caused his dear, kind 
mother, and his little brothers and sisters. 

Thus, instead of this family*growing more com- 
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fortable every day, as they might have done, had 
it not been for this bad habit, they grew more 
poor and comfortless. What few articles of fur- 
niture they had, were carried over to Roseville, 
piece by piece, and sold to buy rumj which only 
made them more wretched. 

Charles and his mother had also another 
trouble to bear. His little brothers and sisters 
were not so hardy as he was, and one by one 
they grew sick and died, till none was left but 
little Ella, the youngest of them all. They were 
buried under a large oak tree that grew near the 
house, and Charles brought the wood-violets and 
planted above their graves, until they looked 
bright and pleasant as garden-beds. 

Soon after his father died also. He was killed 
by a severe fall as he was coining home from the 
village with a jug of rum, to buy which he had 
sold their only table ; and when Charles knelt 
down by his father's grave, it was with an earnest 
prayer that he might never become a drunkard. 
He planted the grave all over with flowers and 
moss, as he had done the others, and tried to for- 
get how unkind his father was when he had been 
drinking. He tried only to remember that he 
was sometimes kind, and would kiss him, and 
call him a good little boy. 

He was very careful to help and -comfort his 
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mother all he could, but she grew paler andonorfer 
pale every day, until now he fek that she must 
die. What was to become of him and of little 
EUa? How were they to subsiM in the long, 
cold winter that was so near, without fire or food, 
without clothes or money? These were ques- 
tions which Charles had hardly asked himself aa 
yet, so great was his grief for his mother's illness. 
He pressed on toward Koseville, only anxious to 
see the good minister, and get him to come to his 
mother. He knew that he had many words of 
faith and hope, with which to soothe and cheer 
her in her last hour. 

It was yet early when he arrived at the vil- 
lage, and the gray-headed man for whom he had 
come lost no time in taking his stout oaken staff 
and accompanying him back. Father Williams, 
as he was affectionately called by the villagers, 
was an old man, and he had seen much of pov- 
erty and suffering, in his labors as a minister of 
Jesus, but there was an appearance of misery in 
the pale and emaciated features of the dying 
woman, that appalled even him. Little Ella had 
crept from the bed, and was running about the 
room, but when they entered she climbed up into 
the large chair that stood beside the bed, and 
resting her head upon her mother's shoulder, lay 
still, as if wondecing at the appearance of a 
stranger. 
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Charles eagerly seized the little mug that stood 
upon a shelf near the hed, and pressed it to his 
mother's lips. It was hut a draught of cold 
water, but it was the only refreshment he could 
offer, and it revived the almost fainting woman. 
Father Williams approached the bed, and mur- 
mured a few words of Christian hope in her ear. 
Then kneeling reverently at its foot, his prayer 
went upward to the Giver of all good. He 
prayed for the dying woman; that she might 
pass calmly away from earth into a better home 
in heaven. He prayed for those little children, 
that they might be comforted and blessed amid 
their loneliness. Long and earnestly did he 
pray, and when at length he arose from his 
knees, Charles was still standing by his side, 
apparently lost in prayerful thought, the little girl 
still leaned upon her mother's shoulder, but the 
mother's spirit had quietly taken its flight, and 
gone to God who gave it. 

But where were her poor orphan children to 
go, and what was to shelter them from the cold 
of winter, and the pangs of hunger ? Who was 
to care for their precious bodies and their still 
more precious souls? Who would feed and 
clothe them, who would educate them, and still 
more, who would love them ? These questions, 
and many more, passed rapidly through the mind 
7 
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of Father Williams, as he stood there gazing 
upon that scene of want and death. They 
were quickly answered, for his was a heart of 
noble and generous impulses. God had given 
him the opportunity of doing good, and he might 
not neglect it. He had no children of his own to 
care for, and he would take these orphans, thus 
thrown upon his sympathy and protection, and 
kindly care for them. 

Ella was too young to know anything of death, 
and the only difficulty lay in removing her from 
her mother. But few children could long resist 
the pleasant tones of the good old man, and she 
readily allowed him to wrap her in a tattered 
quilt and bear her in his arms to the village. 
Kind-hearted neighbors were soon on their way 
to perform the last offices to the dead, and they 
laid her by her husband and children at the foot 
of the old oak tree. 

During all this, Charles was calm, very calm. 
From him Father Williams had looked for tears 
and sobs of passionate sorrow, for he knew how 
tenderly the boy had loved his mother, and he 
knew not how long he had been schooled to 
grief till it had become a thing of course. But 
he seemed only serious and thoughtful, as if his 
mind was filled with some earnest resolution. 
And so it was ; — for when one of the villagers 
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asked him what he was going to do, he replied, 
" I am going to work, and take care of my little 
sister." 

He kept his word, — ^he did work diligently, 
both with his hands at home, and with his 
mind at school. Now that Father Williams is a 
very old man, the poor orphan boy, to whom he 
gave a home, has become a minister to his peo- 
ple ; while little Ella, now grown to be a young 
lady, takes care of the house, and nurses the old 
man tenderly when he is sick. He never felt 
sorry that he took care of the poor orphans, and 
they will always try to be kind to others, as he 
was kind to them. 
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THE LILLIPUTIANS. 

BT MRS. CAROLINE M. SAWTSR. 

In Lilliput — [I 'd scarce believe it, 

But Gulliver the story tells, — 
And pray, how can I but receive it?] 

A curious little people dwells, 
Who reach, when they to manhood come, 
A size no bigger than my thumb ! 

Just think how droll 't must be to see them—* 
The funny little morsels ! — walk ; 

I would not for a mitre be them ; 
But I should like to hear them talk ! 

I wonder what of me they 'd say, 

If I should visit them some day ! 

I 'm sure they 'd point the mimic finger, 
And cry — " See ! there the giant goes !*' 

While all the tiny folk would linger 
About, with upturned eyes and nose : 

But how they 'd scamper off with fear. 

If I should come a step too near ! 

Tet stop ! — supposing they should ask me 
Of things of which I nothing knew, 

For, though so little, they might task me 
With problems puzzling and new — 
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What would they then say? — ah, I think 
I see them at each other wink, 

And hear them say, ** This wondrous giant. 
Who stalks about so grand and tall, « 

Is either very non-compliant, 
Or knows but little, after all ! 

We 'd rather be as small as we 

Than such a mighty dunce as he !" 

Bless me ! the Lilliputians never 
Were smaller than I then should look ! 

And I shall think of them, whenever 
I 'm idly loitering o'er my book. 

The cup, well filled with gold, is worth 

The largest empty tub on earth ! 

7* 
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HELEN, OR THE BEAUTY OF 
DEVOTION. 

BY BEY. HENRY C. LEONASD. 

It is painful to think of the great number of 
people in the world, professing the Christian reli- 
gion, who consider the young incapable of receiv- 
ing and appreciating the instructive and comfort- 
ing lessons of the Scriptures; — ^painful, because 
thousands of the young will live through their 
brief pilgrimage very much as animals, then die 
unsustained by faith, and uncheered by hope in 
God ; — ^painful, too, because, through the instru- 
mentality of these indifferent professors, these 
very young people might be led to a belief in and 
practice of gospel truth, to the cherishing of such 
confidence in Divine Power as will bless every 
believing, dutiful soul. 

The recollection of pleasures enjoyed and sor- 
rows experienced with several youthful friends, 
whose earthly forms I shall never again behold, 
had caused this expression of my feelings. They 
were in nature like all young persons — ^fond of 
cheerful pleasures and exciting recreations ; yet 
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their religious characters were beauti&dly derel- 
oped. Their minds were moulded by Christi- 
anity. While they journeyed in the path of life 
they manifested the love of heaven to their asso- 
ciates; when they departed from earth, they 
stepped forth trustfully and calmly, as if they 
saw brightness and glory in the passage through 
which they must pass from this world into tho 
unseen regions of " spirits made perfect." They 
feared not, but seemed aided and encouraged on 
their way by their attending angels and the words 
of instruction they had learned from the Bible. I 
here present my young readers with a sketch of 
the character, life and death of one of these young 
friends. May the perusal of it convince you of 
the beauty and value of devotional, religious feel- 
ing in life and in death. 

Helen was the youngest of a respectable and 
worthy family. She was about thirteen years 
old. She was surrounded by all the outward 
comforts and blessings which wealth could be- 
stow ; by all the tenderness, solicitude and indul- 
gence which fond parents could feel or manifest. 
Living on a beautiful estate, where cultivated 
grounds^ and the finest scenery greeted her at 
every turn in her daily walks, was it wonderful 
that she was meditative ? 

Her friends all loved her, and frequently made 
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her lovely, amiable character the subject of their 
commendation. The stranger within her father's 
home, respected and admired her on an acquaint- 
ance of a few short weeks or days. 

Religious influences were always in operation 
around her. " Cheering views of man and Pro- 
vidence" always kept before her vision. She 
ever listened with a charmed ear to the grand 
annunciations of the gospel, to the simple yet 
beautiful teachings of the Master. She often 
spoke approvingly of the manner in which reli- 
gious themes had been discoursed upon in the 
pulpit. But notwithstanding all this, and not- 
withstanding the exhibited loveliness of her char- 
acter, we knew not the depth, or the strength, or 
half the beauty of her religious character, till she 
was " passing away." 

True, we spent many evening hours in her 
pleasant home in conversation on religious themes, 
or singing favorite hymns and songs, — ^yet I 
thought not she understood so much of divinity, 
the character and government of God, that she 
would bear without alarm or complaint the 
approach of the messenger of her Father in 
Hectven, that was so soon to come and lead her 
through the valley of shadows ! 

Now, however, it has been revealed to us that 
the religious influences around her were deeply 
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felt; that the sacred lessons to which she lis- 
tened were in a good degree understood and 
appreciated; that the prayers in which she 
united were but echoes of her own sincere devo- 
tional desires. 

Helen has gone from her home on the earth. 
The beautiful flower has been removed from her 
father's garden to milder climes, where its loveli- 
ness will still be unfolding. I was not with her 
when she died, but a friend writes thus of her 
last moments. 

Feb. 2&i, 1845. 

Friend L : 

I write in compliance with the request of 
Helen's mother, to give you the melancholy intel- 
ligence of our young friend's death. She died 
last Friday evening. Her mother wished me to 
say that there were times during Helen's sick- 
ness when she felt she could not be denied seeing 
you. She felt that there was much to attach 
Helen to this world, and feared she would be 
unwilling to leave it. She did not feel equal to 
the task of directing her to look forward to a 
brighter and better world, but thought you might 
divest death of its terror and impart peace to her 
soul. 

Yet her mother says, our Father in Heaven 
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hath done all, for Helen met death calmly and 
without fear. Yea, she gave so clear evidence 
of her faith in God, that our most rigid Galvinist 
friends could not doubt that she was prepared to 
die. A few moments before she closed her eyes, 
she clasped her hands in prayer. The words 
, that could be understood were : — ^** Father, thy 
will be done; for this have I prayed." Her 
mother then directed her attention to some of the 
beautiful hymns which she had sung with the 
family, but she could make no reply : in a few 

moments her spirit had left us 

Yours, respectfully, 

# # 

Let the simple story of Helen, who received 
the truth and trusted in God, be pondered by all ; 
especially by those who do not perceive the 
necessity of administering to the spiritual wants 
of the young. 
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WHAT MAY NOT A RIGHT 
THOUGHT DO? 

BT AEV. W. M. FERNALO. 

We fail greatly in the estimation of small . 
causes. After all that has been said of the 
importance and permanency of early impressions, 
the young mind is yet, to us, a secret and a mys- 
tery which we too little appreciate. After all our 
training, all the pains bestowed, to have it shoot 
forth in a i)articular direction, how frequently 
will the merest accident, the falling of a thought, 
unnoticed, as it were, from the thick forest of sen- 
timent and knowledge with which our earth is 
overgrown, like seed dropping in the ground, 
find lodgment in a congenial soil, and spring up, 
bearing its fruit, shaping the whole character, 
and confounding all our plans to produce a partic- 
ular culture, however assiduous we may be. 
Such instances are numerous. Let almost any 
one look back upon his life, and if memory 
serves him, he will not be at loss to find some 
instances where a particular point was gained, 
which, he can distinctly remember, was more 
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the production of circumstance, as we say, than 
wiU. 

The human mind is a strange piece of fatuity 
and detennination. How many scholars of char- 
acter and renown, have arisen from the places 
where fortune seems to have done all, so far as 
direction in the particular train of thought was 
concerned; and how many sons of obscurity 
now live and move, where every pains that assi- 
duity could bestow, were lavished for distinction 
and honor; and this, too, where the natural 
endowments have been nearly the same. 

In humbler circumstances, in common life, 
how many, who have been led forth to this field 
or that — regions of thought, forms of religion, 
theories of philosophy, views of God and nature — 
by the well remembered impression of the school 
or the fireside, where the thought kindly and 
perhaps accidentally dropped, found ready re- 
sponse in a susceptible natuYe, struck some chord 
which vibrated long and clear, produced Tnore 
thought, created attention, became a habit, and 
finally opened in character, for good or evil, truth 
or error, covering the whole life. 

I well remember an incident with myself. I 
was, while engaged in secular business, some 
impressed with the subject of religion. I had 
not the whole Bible, but only the New Testa** 
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ment. My readings were not intentive, nor do I 
know, or have any reason to believe, that had I 
remained with this help alone, (all-sufficient as 
some may think it was !) I should ever have been 
so deeply and ardently engaged as after circum- 
stances proved me to be. At this juncture of 
aflairs, some friend, whose name shall be here 
unmentioned, presented me with the whole Bible. 
This opened a new £eld for me. I turned — and 
where, reader, do you think I turned ? I opened 
to the Psalms. It was the doquence of David 
that arrested me. It might have been the mere 
poetry. At any rate, it was the devotional and 
exalted part of it, and here I found a theme and a 
\BX^g^i&gQ that carried me captive for a long 
while. I grew religious. It might have been 
ihe mere religion of sentiment. It was, how- 
ever, something more than this. My conceptions 
were elevated, my fancy was enlivened, my heart 
grew warm, and many a time, on a rainy day, or 
at times of relaxation from duty, would I steal 
away from business, retire to my chamber, and 
peruse the Psalms. I cannot recollect much fur- 
ther in the steps that followed. Suffice it to say, 
that other steps did follow, and I attribute to the 
presentation of that Bible, more immediately, to 
the new field of congenial sentiment, and feeling 
it opened to me, my full and rational reception 
8 
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of a noble faith, and the whole course of my 
humble ministry. 

Moral: or, as we ministers would say, im- 
provement. Some are affected by one thing, and 
some by another. Early impressions, especially 
congenial ones, are powerful. As they happen 
so frequently by accident, it should teach us the 
importance of more diligence and more faith. 
No matter how the impression is produced, if it is 
congenial — if it wakes some chord that might 
have slept in the tomb — if, in the whole course of 
our training and instruction of the young, we do, 
either by those matters thought most important, 
and on which we place- most stress, or by any 
incidental and forgotten word, present one thought, 
or establish one principle, which the little mind 
may think of, improve upon, and, perhaps, cling 
to involuntarily, that thought may be the germ of 
a life-long character. It is seed falling upon 
good ground. Be careful that the seed be good. 
A pious look may cast its germinating principle. 
A whole series of lessons may fail to make any 
impression, and yet, some word of affection, or 
some thought dropped by the way-side, or at the 
end of a lesson, may be the very one which the 
little mind springs to, assimilates with, and does 
a mental execution. 

I have great faith in little causes. Indeed, I 
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begin to doubt whether there art any little causes. 
I strongly suspect, that everything we think or 
do, may run out into issues that we know not of. 
How much may our present characters be shaped 
by means of which we are totally unaware! 
That which we have attained by our own dili- 
gence, and which we intended to accomplish, 
may bear no proportion to that which is the phi- 
losophical result of what never was intended for 
anything. 

Thoughts are much like waves of the sea. 
There 's " wave impelling wave." So, is it not a 
philosophical truth, that every thought creates 
another, or modifies it, or in some degree affects 
it, so that, like the influence of each particle of 
matter upon q^ery other part in the great globe 
we tread upon, there is, more literally than we 
mean frequently by the phrase, a "world of 
thought," as well as a world of matter ? Think 
of this as you may, a little thought is frequently 
a mighty instrument, and, like the tongue, is 
sometimes " a world of iniquity," as it may be a 
world of good. Look well, then, to your thoughts. 
Consider their influence. A wrong thought, or 
a wrong principle, once taken root in the mind, 
may scatter its oflspring through the whole region 
of the soul ; and, to conclude as we began, what 
may not a right thought do ? 
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THE MOTHER AND HER SON. 

BY M£S. N. T. MUnXOE. 

He stood beside his mother, 
Her bright, her fair-haired son,— 

No sister, and no brother, 
He was her only one. 

Her only one ; his father 

Slept 'neath this ocean wave. 
And sweet and gentle sister 

Lay, in a churchyard grave. 

Small Was their cot, and lowly, 

Yet loyewas with them there, 
And the child's soft tones rose sweetly 

With his mother's voice, in prayer. 

His childish prattle cheered her. 

Through many a weary day ; 
And her heart grew strong and thankful. 

Upon her lonely way. 

Years passed — ^he stood beside her, — 

How tall her boy had grown ; 
His eye how like his father's. 

His Toice, in every tone. 
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O he would be her comfort, 

His hand would be her stay, 
Her future days looked joyful, 

And bright seemed now her way. 

Long years of toil and sorrow 

Were all forgotten now ; 
She saw the stamp of goodness 

Upon his noble brow. 

For O he loved his mother, 

And he toiled for her by day ; 
And the blessings of a mother's prayers 

Were round him on his way. 

Again long years passed over, 

And from a foreign land 
He came, with many treasures 

And wealth at his command. 

He came unto his mother. 

She hardly knew him now ; 
His cheek's rich glow had vanished. 

And faded was his brow. 

" Mother, I bring thee riches, 

I bring thee gold in store. 
But the sands of life are wasting, 

My days are nearly o'er ! 

** Then sit thee down, sweet mother. 

Lay my head upon thy knee ; 
O let me be a child again, 

And, mother, pray for me.*^' 
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She Stilled her heart's deep beatings, 

" Grod bless thee, O my son, 
I would the cap might pass away, 

God's will, not mine be done ! 

*' O bless him, holy Father, 
For his kindness and his love, 

O sad must be our parting, 
Yet we shall meet above." 

That mother watched beside him. 
Through days and nights of pain. 

There came no murmur from her lips, 
Nor did her heart complain. 

She forced the burning tear-drops 

Back to her bursting heart ; 
And gave one prayer to Heaven, for strength 

To bear her bitter part. 

A while, and then beside her. 

In death's cold sleep he lay ! 
" Thou gav'st him, O my Father, 

And thou hast taken away." 
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THE BOWER. 

" Oh ! grandmother," said Emma Guxrier, " if 
you will only build us a beautiful bower this 
summer, it seems to me we should never ask you. 
for anything else to make us happy." 

" People can never be happy bug, Emma, 
unless they are good," said Mrs. Stewart. " And 
you, I fear, would be the first unhappy one in the 
bower, if I should have one erected." 

'^ Do you mean, grandmother, that I should get 
angry ? ** 

" Yes, Emma, I do. But I think I will have 
a bower built ; yet I shall not allow a naughty 
child to sit beneath its shade." 

Lelia Stewart and Frances Wellington, cousins 
to Emma and grandchildren to Mrs. Stewart, 
were present and heard the conversation. Mrs. 
Stewart left them together. Emma was sad. 
Lelia kissed her and said she would help her try 
to govern her temper, so that by the time the 
bower was built, there would be no danger of her 
being turned out of it. 

This same little Lelia was the most lovely 
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little girl I ever knew. She was gentle, affec- 
tionate, dutiful — and before all else let me say 
she was a religious and devotional child. Every 
one called her ih& little Christian, Every one 
loved her too. The little girls for her kindness 
and good-nature, the large girls for her cheerful- 
ness and her tenderness to the down-cast and 
neglected. The young women loved her quiet 
behavior, the old ladies her respectful and atten- 
tive manners towards them. 

Lelia's parents were religious people. Their 
continual prayer to God was that their little 
daughter might be a religious child, — a religious 
woman. They placed her in the Sabbath School, 
and were careful to aid her faithful teachers in all 
they said or did to make her a good child. In 
the family devotions Lelia would bow her head 
and kneel before her Maker reverently and hum- 
bly. In her young heart she prayed, too, most 
sincerely. She loved to read the Scriptures ; 
when her father was absent, «Ae, little girl though 
she was, would read a chapter morning and 
evening, and ask her mother to pray aloud as 
her father did. 



When Lelia kissed Emma, she thought that 
she would pray for her too, and get Emma to 
pray herself, that God would help her govern her 
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temper. Lelia had often talked with Emma 
about her dreadful temper, till the tears rolled 
down her cheeks, and she wonld say, " Oh, 
Lelia, if I could only be as gentle as Christ, I 
should be a better girl." 

Under a large ash-tree, away from street and 
building, would Emma and Frances meet Lelia 
to hear her talk about Christ and the Scriptures. 
A little Christian^ she was indeed^ among her 
associates, always directing them to Christ for an 
example of goodness, gentleness, patience, purity 
and lavte. 

The bower was finished. Gtandmother Stew- 
art met all her children under its shade, after a 
honey-suckle and grape-vine had been trained 
over its pretty trellis-work. The children were 
in great glee. There never was so pretty a 
bower — both girls and boys promised surely not 
to injure it or the trees round it. When Mrs. 
Stewart was about to leave them she said, " Now, 
children, we will call this, The Bower of Peace ; 
for I shall never allow a quarrelsome, or angry, 
or disobedient child to come under its pretty roof. 
If you love the bower you must love to be good 
too — for goodness is the only ticket that will 
admit you. Good-bye to you." 

Most of the children left before five o'clock. 
Frances, Lelia and Emma, lingered, talking very 
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•busily till sun-set. Lelia sat down on a little 
stool near the western entrance of the bower; 
Frances and Emma stood near her listening, for 
she told them she had something in particular to 
say. " You know grandmother called this * The 
Bower of Peace.' Let 's call it The Bower of 
Prayer ; and let 's come here often to pray. You 
said yesterday, Emma, you had not been angry 
Ibr ten days. Kneel down here and thank (jrod 
that he has helped you put away your bad tem- 
per." 

The little girls kneeled on the soft grass, while 
Emma prayed sincerely to her Father in Heaven. 
Thus by the simple prayer of a penitent child 
and gushing tears from innocent eyes, was that 
quiet retreat dedicated, " The Bower of Prayer." 

M. H. A. 
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"HONESTY IS THE BEST 
POLICY." 



BY EEV. C. H. FAT. 



I FRESTTME most of the young readers of this 
Annual have often heard the maxim at the head 
of this article. But have they generally supposed 
that it applied to children^ or only to men ? I am 
inclined to think that they have generally referred 
it to men of husiness, and have thought that the 
idea which it conveys is, that it is better for such 
to be honest than dishonest. I am about to show 
that the maxim will admit of no such limitation ; 
but that it is as applicable to the young as to the 
old. Please give me your attention, and see if I 
succeed in proving this. 

What do we mean by honesty ? You answer, 
" Uprightness, fairness, justice. To be honest is- 
to be just. To act honestly is to act uprightly — 
to do what right and justice require." Very 
well ; now let me ask, if the obligation to do right 
is binding only upon business men? Do you 
find no principle within your own bosoms which 
tells you to act justly, honestly. Are you consti- 
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tuted SO that you can survey a mean action with 
the same satisfaction you would enjoy in looking 
upon a noble one ? Are you as happy when you 
remember a dishonest deed, as when you think 
of one that is virtuous? I know you are not. 
You blush at the recollection of a base transac- 
tion. Your conscience revolts at the very mem- 
ory of it. But how is it with you when honora- 
ble deeds, virtuous actions that you have per- 
formed, are remembered ? Ah, your bosoms glow 
with honest pride. Are you not told then, by the 
monitor within, that the maxim, " Honesty is the 
best policy," is as true of the young as of the old 
—of the thoughtless school-boy or girl as of the 
care-worn man or woman ? 

Whoever violates the rule of honesty does it 
to secure some good — to gain some possession 
which he imagines could not be secured by 
uprightness of action. Such good or possession 
is, indeed, through dishonesty, sometimes se- 
cured; but this, let it ever be remembered, is 
secured at the sacrifice of principle and happi- 
ness ; a sacrifice which more than balances the 
benefit obtained. The telling of an untruth may 
lead to a profitable bargEiin. But he who tells it 
and deceives his companion, and thereby cheats 
him, deceives and cheats himself still more, and is 
actually worse off than he would have been if he 
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had never gained his object at the expense of his 
peace and veracity. As no boy can snow-ball his 
companion but at the cost of cold hands, so no 
boy can cheat his playmate without injuring him- 
self. His deception will harm himself more than 
his companion. This point is well illustrated by 

the following extract from the life of P 

C , written by himself, which I here intro- 
duce on account of its being so true to nature. 

" How indelibly," he says, " are ihe incidents 
of our youth enstamped upon our minds ! There 
is one which I vividly remember at this moment, 
and which I will here relate, not because it 
affords me any pleasure to do so, but that some 
of my juvenile readers may be benefited by a 
lesson from my experience. * Apple Jennie ' was 
a name once familiar to all the boys in my native 
city. She received this appellation from the cir- 
cumstance that she kept a little stall near a corner 
of * Central Market,' where, day after day, she 
sat and retailed apples, oranges, cakes and such 
other nick-nacks as are usually kept by those of 
her profession. I see her now pictured on mem- 
ory's canvass just as she used to sit when I was 
a boy. An old straw bonnet is upon her head, at 
which time has repeatedly thrust his fists, and 
whose bruises and soil is relieved neither by rib- 
bons nor roses. An old brown cloak, fastened 
9 
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tight under her chin, is thrown over her shoul- 
ders. She is sitting in a chair so ancient that it 
rocks without rockers. She has knitting-work, 
which she is busily plying with her cold, red 
fingers. The apples and nick-nacks are before 
her. A roof of rough boards slopes above her 
head to ward off the rain and sleet that come 
direct from the clouds. An old umbrella leans 
against the brick wall by her side, ready to spread 
its tattered and faded wings to protect her from 
the peltings of such storms as choose a less hon- 
orable mode of attack. There she sits, her eyes 
now resting upon her work, now upon her little 
stock in trade, and now they glance up or down 
the street, as if in search of a customer. Her 
thoughts are now upon her needle-work — now 
upon the day's success, and now upoii her home 
and her dear little children there. 

" ' Apple Jennie' was a widowed mother, and 
in a low wooden house, in one of the most secluded 
lanes of the city, were three little children that 
every night with smiles and kisses welcomed her 
home and feasted upon the fruits of her day's 
industry. She was plying her needle-work at 
the close of one cold, raw day in December. Her 
sales during that day had been somewhat less 
than usual, and dejection sat upon her counte- 
nance. I was passing her stand with a dollar 
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in my pocket, which my father had just given me 
to purchase a pair of skates. Her tempting fruit 
suggested the thought that I would buy a couple 
of her oranges and purchase as good a pair of 
skates as I could with what money I should have 
left. I made the purchase, pocketed the change, 
and passed along eating my oranges. At length 
I came to a hard-ware store where the skates 
were to be obtained. I thought I would count 
my money before I entered the store, that I might 
know precisely how much I had to expend. To 
my surprise I found I had a ninepence more than 
my father had given me! Where could this 
ninepence have come from ? Ah, I knew it must 
have been handed me through mistake, by ' Apple 
Jennie.^ I was certain it belonged to her. My 
first impulse was to return immediately to her 
stand, acquaint her with her mistake, and hand 
it back. 

'* At this instant my eye glanced through the 
shop window upon a handsome pair of skates that 
were hung up expressly to allure such eyes as 
mine. I thought I would just step in and inquire 
the price of them. * Six and ninepence,' said 
the clerk. Six and ninepence ! said I to myself. 
Why, they would cost all the money I have with 
me, and part of this belongs to poor Jennie. 
They are a beautiful pair of skates, though, I 
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continued. ' These skates,' said the clerk, * aie 
the best we have in the store ; there are none 
better in the city. Here is a pair,' he con- 
tinued, taking down the same, * not so good nor 
so handsome as these, which I will sell for one 
dollar.' I looked at them. They certainly were 
not so highly finished, nor so handsome as the 
first pair. In fact, they were roughly made, and 
the steel was tarnished by several rust spots. 

" The question now arose, which pair shall I 
take ? If I take the last, I can pay for them with 
my own money. If I take the first, I must pay 
for them, in part, with money that belongs to 
poor Jennie? But then I don't like the other 
pair. Besides, who will know that this nine- 
pence belongs to Jennie ? She will miss it, to be 
sure, but she won't know that I have got it. No 
one else will know it. While revolving the 
question after this manner, the two pairs were 
held temptingly before me. The best looked so 
fine in the contrast that I decided to take it. My 
conscience revolted at the decision, but I stifled it 
with the thought that I should have the very best 
pair of skates in the city. I paid for them and 
left the store. Already the image of poor Jennie 
was a haunting spectre in my brain. As the 
spectre increased, my fear of the real Jennie 
increased also. I would not have passed her 
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Stand that night for the world. My conscience 
had made me a coward. 

" Just as I was about to enter my home, my 
mind was suddenly occupied with a dilemma of 
a most serious nature. My father, I thought, 
would ask the price of my skates. And what 
answer should I make ? I dared not tell him 
their real price, for then he would ask me where 
I obtained the extra ninepence. On the other 
hand, I hardly dared to say that I paid but one 
dollar for them, for he would know that they 
must be worth more than that. I at last came to 
the conclusion that it would be the safest to tell 
him that they cost just the sum he gave me. 
Thus one false step leads on to another. That 
afternoon I had spent another's ninepence, and 
that evening I told an untruth to my father to 
prevent a detection of my first error. 

'' I had an engagement to go out that evening 
with a skating party. My companions came for 
me at the appointed hour. I started with them, 
but not with so light a heart as I had anticipated. 
My new skates attracted much notice and were 
very highly praised. But the encomiums af- 
forded me no pleasure. I was continually think- 
ing of poor Jennie and her little ones. The 
evening passed heavily with me. My compan- 
ions would frequently inquire the cause of my 
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sadness. I told them I was unwell. Oar party 
at length broke up and I gladly returned to my 
home. I retired to bed— *to think and dream, but 
not to rest or sleep. Far into the night I was 
haunted with thoughts of poor Jennie. I thought 
of her shivering all day in the cold to earn money 
to purchase a little food for her hungry children* 
I imagined her sorrow when at evening she 
counted her day's receipts and missed her nine- 
pence, I thought with vrheA a heavy heart she 
went home to her little ones. How she silently 
took them on her knee, and, with a heart filled 
with grief, and eyes swimming in tears, imprinted 
kisses upon their cheeks. These, I thought, 
were nearly all that poor Jennie could carry them 
that night, owing to my dishonesty. During such 
meditations my crime gradually magnified before 
me. I began to see its real enormity. Could I 
have gone at once to her lonely home and made 
amends for my fault, I would have done so. 
But this I could not do. I had a long, unhappy 
night to pass ere daylight would conduct me to 
her abode. Thinking of my wrong, I fell asleep. 
My dreams were about poor Jennie. 

" Morning at length dawned, and my mind was 
immediately occupied with the question, shall I 
atone for my fault ? I resolved to make atone- 
ment, for I would not longer bear the memory of 
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>^onging poor Jennie out of a ninepence for all 
the skates that ever were made. But how shall 
I make atonement ? This was the hardest ques*" 
tion. Shall I go and tell her that, in counting 
my money this morning, I discovered that die 
gave me a ninepence too much, yesterday ? No, 
said I, I'll not do this, for I have told falsehoods 
enough already about the affair. Shall I carry a 
ninepence to her and confess my fault ? But I 
have no ninepence; I spent it for my skate^.. 
Shall I give her the skates ? These, I thought, 
would be of no use to her. Besides, if I do so, 
my father and playmates will inquire for them, 
and I must tell them all of my conduct, or tell 
more untruths to conceal it ? What course shall 
I take ? One thing I am resolved upon, and thai 
is, that I will tell no more lies about those skates^ 
But if I tell the truth, what will my father say to 
me ? What will my playmates say ? And yet, 
is it not nobler to fravkly confess a fault than 
meanly to conceal it ? Ah, I wiU go to my father 
at once, tell him the whole truth, ask his forgive- 
ness and advice. 

" I dressed myself in haste, went to him, con- 
fessed my guilt, and asked his forgiveness and 
counsel. He readily granted both. The first 
boon made me feel happier, and under the direc- 
tion of the last I sold my skates for what they 
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would bring, carried the money to poor Jennie, 
gave it all to her as I implored her to pardon me. 
She forgave me, and took the money, after con- 
siderable urging on my part, * for her poor babes,' 
as she said. I had wronged her much, but I had 
wronged myself eren mare. She was happy now 
that I had made restitution ; I was still hcsjpfpieT* 
I felt a weight of guilt removed from my mind, 
and then beamed upon me for the first time for 
twelve painful hours, 

' The soul's calm sunshine 
And the heart-felt joy.' " 

" I learned enough by that transaction," says 
the writer, " to convince me that for boys, as well 
as men, ' H<mesty is the best policy.* " 
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EMMA. 

BT RET. HENRT BACON. 

Gay as birdling in a bower, 
Scattering down a dewy shower, 
Flitting on from bush to tree, — 
Such, fair child, thou art to me. 
Sportive as the gentle fawn 
Leaping on the fountain lawn, 
Thou art ever, and thy smiles 
Float away as £ury idef . 

Tears fpr me thou once didst shed, 
When I wept above my dead, 
And the kiss of thy pure broadi 
Came to sweeten thoughts of death. 
Childhood's trust ! Oh, let it be 
Like the winds of Araby, 
Bom 'mid balmy airs that blow 
Where but flowers and spices grow« 

In thy ever-varjring face. 

In thy ways of nameless grace, 

I bright prophecies can read. 

Which my hopeful spirit lead. 

Still float on in robes of white, 

Innocency and delight. 

Ever to our souls to be 

Type of all things pure and free. 
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May the promise of thy Springs 
In the Autumn, harvest bring, 
Gathered in by angel-hand 
Where the blessed spirits stand. 
Happy creature ! in thy home 
Let me as a pilgrim come, 
Seeking to his cell to bring 
Relics from some holy thing. 
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ACT TOGETHER. 

BT RBY. JAMES M. USHER. 

John Jones was a lad about eight yet^rs old. 
His little sister Emma was six years old. Their 
parents were good people, very fond of their chil- 
dren, and very anxious to have them instructed 
in those things which would make them really 
happy. They often prayed to our Heavenly 
Father to lead them to love each other, to be 
kind, obedient and amiable. They prayed thus 
because the children were often cross and dis-' 
obliging, often doing that which was wrong. 
They well knew that hatred and unkindness 
could never make little children happy, and for 
this reason were ever watchful over their own to 
help them overcome their evil passions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones knew the power of love — 
that by it God rules in heaven and on earth — that 
through its influences He has purposed to destroy 
all sin, and make men pure as the angels of 
heaven, and to bring all men to a better home 
beyond the grave. They desired John and 
Gmnu^ to understand this great love of God, tb^X 
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they might be induced to love each other and act 
together in all their duties or amusements. 

One day, after this little brother and sister had 
been driven apart by unkindness, taking them by 
the hand, Mr. Jones told them he would take a 
short walk with them, to behold an<J talk of the 
works of their Heavenly Father. While John 
picked up the pieces of a pretty little box which 
he had broken in the quarrel, Mr. Jones spoke to 
them thus — ** It grieves me, my children, to see 
you act in this manner. We love to see you 
drawn together by the silken cords of love — ^to 
see you always affectionate to each other and 
every one — to see you united in all your plays, 
and ever willing to yield up a play-thing if the 
other wants it. You are happy when you act in 
this manner. And even now, I see you feel 
more kindly than you did ; Emma smiles too, 
through her tears. Let me see you reconciled 
before we walk, for where there is no love toward 
each other, there can be no love to Him who 
made you, 

" Whatever we do or say should be for the 
glory of God. We cannot act for the glory of 
God without benefiting ourselves. God is glori- 
fied by all that makes us holier and happier. 
Let me hope, therefore, my dear children, that 
you will be better in the future. Let no more 
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discord or quarrelling come. Be united — act 
together and be blessed. . Let us now set out on 
our walk ; and from the scenes we meet, we will 
draw instruction." 

Mr. Jones and his children walked first through 
a well-known pleasant piece of road called, 
" Love-Lane." From this, they ascended a little 
rocky hill, from the top of which they could look 
upon those works of God, which with one united 
voice proclaim the praises of their Maker. The 
father directed the thoughts of his children to the 
grove, the meadow, the brook, the lake, the hill, 
the level field; to the flowers, the fruits, the 
birds, the beasts of the earth; and their little 
hearts were again filled with love. They both 
promised to struggle always against anger and 
unkindness. 

They rose to go down from the hill, when Mr. 
Jones espied two little birds building a nest upon 
a tree whose branches extended over a large rock 
near them. He called the attention of John and 
Emma to the labors of the little birds. " See," 
said he, '* those little birds are hard at work with 
straws and sticks to build themselves a little 
home, a place where they can rest. Do you see, 
children, that they work together, — act together ? 
Now if one pulled in pieces as fast as the other 
wove together, the nest never would be made, 
10 
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and the birds would not dwell together happily. 
If they did not love each other, but felt unkindly, 
(as a little boy and girl did, not long ago,) yoa 
would see them sit as far apart as they could get. 
Perhaps they would not sit upon the same tree." 

<* How pretty it looks to see them sit so close 
together, doesn't it father ?" said Emma. 

'* I know what it is that makes them, father ;" 
said John. " It is love. Love makes them work 
together; and it makes them love to be together." 

" Yes, my son, you are right. Now I perceive 
you have learned one lesson, in our walk. You 
should learn from this, to put away all anger and 
unkindness if you wish to be happy and enjoy 
each other's society. If the little birds love each 
other so well, how much more should little chil- 
dren, who are made in God's own image — who 
can reason, think and talk with each other ! 
Your Father, in heaven will approve and bless 
you — ^your parents will be made happy — ^your 
friends and companions will say, * how happy lit- 
tle John and Emma Jones are together,' — ^and 
you will be happier than any of us." 

" Oh father, we thank you for telling us about 
the birds, and I hope we shall behave better now,'* 
said Emma. 

The little company* had passed on from the 
tree where they had seen the birds, and taking 
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another road home, had come to the foot of a long, 
steep hill. Here they saw a haggage wagon 
loaded very heavily. The driver sat on a large 
stone, while the horses rested. Mr. Jones 
stopped also to rest the children. In a little 
while the driver gave the horses water, and 
started with the load. The load was as much as 
they could possibly draw. They could only 
carry it a few feet before they had to stop and 
rest. When they stopped, the driver would put 
a stone behind the wheel to prevent the load frorh 
going down the hill again. After many trials, 
they succeeded in reaching the top of the hill. 
Here they were allowed to rest for some time. 

" Children," said Mr. Jones, " did you notice 
how those horses had to draw, to take that load 
up the hill?" 

" Yes, father," said the children. 

" Here too, is an opportunity to learn. Let 
everything teach you a lesson." 

" What can we learn from seeing an old bag- 
gage wagon drawn up hill ? I don't see, father," 
said John. 

" Much, my son ; much if you will make a pro- 
per application of it. You are young, however, 
and except somebody teach you, it would scarcely 
be expected you would draw improvement from 
the sight," said Mr. Jones. 
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** Let me tell you how and what you may 
learn. It was very hard work for the horses to 
draw the load up the hill. It required the strength 
of all the horses. And again they had to work, 
to pull, to start at once — to act together. Ac- 
cordingly, every effort carried the load nearer the 
top of the hill, ^o it is in the moral world ; 
that is, with men when they try to he better. 
We must toil and work hard to be perfect. You 
are young, and we should speak of you as being 
very near the bottom of the hill. You have been 
sometimes unkind to each other and could not be 
united. Now you have made one effort to rise 
above that evil habit and have resolved to do sa 
no more. Be wise as the driver, and put a atone 
behind the wheel so that you need not go back 
again. Be sure and do as you resolve. Let 
love direct your actions. Seek each other's 
good, always. Act together. Help each other. 
Remember to seek help from God in difficulty. 
Never be discouraged if you can go but a little 
way on ^t one time. If you do not gain but a 
little, remember to stop the wheel, or in other 
words, do not go back, but persevere and be 
watchful. Every effort carries you higher up the 
hill. If you continue thus, the time will come 
when you can stand on the top of the hiU. Your 
time of rest will come." 
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Thus did that good father instruct and encour- 
age his children in the path of well-doing — ^in the 
strife for goodness. Those lessons taught them 
in that pleasant ramble were never forgotten. 
And when the frown, or harsh word, or angry 
blow would gain the mastery, the only reproof 
needed, was a repetition of that excellent maxim, 
Act Together. 




10# 
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SOLOMON'S TEMPLE. 

BT MRS. M. H. ADAMS. 

PART I. 

'^A SUPPER in the woods — a supper in the 
woods to-night ! " said little Ellen Colton on Sat- 
urday, as she skipped home from school ; a dozen 
merry voices joined hers, each repeating " a good 
time at Ellen's, and a sapper in the woods!" 
One could easily have guessed that Ellen was to 
have a visit from her companions, and that a 
gypsy supper was to come off in the woods, after 
they had amused themselves through the after- 
noon. 

One o'clock hrought troops of little girls to 
Ellen's door, each carrying a basket on her arm 
containing her contribution of wholesome food for 
the famous " supper in the woods." Mrs. Colton 
and a young woman in her family were to 
arrange the tables for the little company. Ac- 
cordingly, at four o'clock, they left home for the 
woods ; pursuing their way till they reached the 
summit of a high hill, they there saw every indi- 
cation of a heavy shower approaching. "We 
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must return immediately, Ann, for our little folks 
can have no supper in the woods to-night," said 
Mrs. Colton. " But should the shower pass over 
soon, we will prepare their supper in a way to 
compensate in part for their great disappoint* 
raent." 

The announcement of the shower brought long 
faces and a few tearful eyes. But Ellen, ever 
anxious to please her friends, proposed game 
after game, apparently to withdraw their thoughts 
from their disappointment, until, finding that no 
^me suited all, she proposed to them to sit per« 
fectly still five minutes. She then asked Ellen 
Bates to propose something for the amusement 
of the girls. 

" If your sister Abby is at home, I propose a 
story from her," said Ellen. " Oh, yes, a story, 
a story, a story from Miss Abby ! " said all the 
girls. 

Ellen ran to her sister's chamber, named the 
wishes of her little friends, saying, " Will you 
come, Abby ? " "I would come, Ellen, if I had 
any new story to tell them. I have told them 
stories so many times, I really do not remember 
a new one now." 

" Why, haven't you been reading all the after- 
noon ? I should think you might tell something 
you have read." "Yes, I have been reading; 
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but in the Bible. I have been reading a descrip- 
tion of the great Temple Solomon built. I do 
not think the girls wish to hear a Bible stoiy this 
afternoon. You may ask them, however." 

Away went Ellen and said, " Oh ! girls ; 
shouldn't you like to hear all about the beautiful 
great Temple king Solomon built in Jerusalem ? 
It is a grand story, and all true. It is all in the 
Bible too." 

" Yes, indeed, I should," said every one. 

Miss Abby was accordingly introduced to the 
little party. Seating herself with them, she coni- 
menced her story just as the rain began to fall in 
heavy drops. 

THE STOEY. 

" Well, girls, I want to know first if you all 
know who Solomon was ? " 

" The wisest of all men," " a great king," " an 
Eastern king," said some of the girls. 

** Yes, he was a very wise king. He was the 
son of David and Bathsheba. He was made 
king by his father when only twenty years old. 
His father designed to build a house for the wor- 
ship of the Lord, and prepared most of the mate- 
rials before his death. But because he had been 
engaged in so many wars, and caused so much 
blood to be shed, God chose Solomon to build the 
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Temple. This was the first one ever built. 
The Israelites, over whom Solomon was king» 
had, before that time, worshipped their God in a 
tent called the Tabernacle. 

"To build a Temple like that Solomon de- 
signed, would require many men, many stones 
and much timber. Solomon appointed 30,000 
men to go to Lebanon to cut timber ; 10,000 of 
these men worked one month, then went home to 
rest, and another 10,000 went. He appointed 
70,000 men to carry burdens, and 80,000 to hew 
stones in the quarries among the mountains. 
Beside these, he had 3000 men to superintend 
the laborers. Everything was so prepared that 
when the parts were ready to put together, < there 
was neither hammer, nor axe, nor any tool of 
iron, heard in the house while it was in build- 
ing.' It was seven years and some months from 
the time the foundations were laid, till it was 
done. All the directions for building it, were 
given by God himself. 

« The Temple stood on Mount Moriah, a hill 
in the city of Jerusalem, in Palestine. It faced 
the east, and was longer than it was wide. All 
round the Temple were courts and piazzas, with 
galleries or covered walks over them. But I do 
not suppose you would understand their situation, 
if I should describe them all to you ; so I shall 
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mention only a few. Yet let me say, these courts 
and piazzas and porches are generally included 
when the Temple is spoken of. 

" The Temple and courts were enclosed in a 
high, strong wall, built of stone, having a door or 
gate in the middle of each side. Passing through 
any of these gates, you would be in the first court, 
called the Court of the Gentiles. This was 
beautifully paved with variegated marble, was 
open on the top, having a covered piazza running 
quite round it. The south side of this piazza 
was larger and more splendid than either of the 
others, and was called Solomon's Porch. The 
Gentiles were not allowed to enter the Temple 
grounds any farther than into this court. The 
Jews were exceedingly vexed and furious if they 
found a Gentile in any other part of their sacred 
Temple. Inscriptions in Greek and Latin were 
placed on pillars in the inside wall of this court, 
to warn strangers not to proceed any farther, on 
pain of death." 

" Why, Miss Abby, what was the inside wall 
of this court for ? " said Ellen Bates. 

" To separate the Court of the Gentiles from 
the next one, called the Court of the Women." 

" Those courts were very much like a nest 
of boxes," said little Mary Dale, "one within 
another." 
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" And the Temple itself in the middle of all," 
said Miss Abby, joining the laugh which Mary 
had created by her comparison. '^Certainly, 
Mary, your comparison is not a bad one. But to 
go on. You must remember the Temple was 
built on a hill ; consequently the first court round 
it would be a little lower than the Temple ; the 
next one still lower, and so on. As I began at the 
outside to describe the Temple grounds, I began 
at the lowest court. Therefore there would be 
steps leading from the Court of the Gentiles to 
the Court of the Women. There were gates in 
the wall directly opposite those in the Court of 
the Gentiles. The wall or partition was made 
of lattice work, resembling some pretty garden 
fences. One of the gates was called the Beauti- 
ful Gate, being covered with polished brass, with 
most magnificent gold and silver ornaments. 
The women worshipped in this court, and could 
go no farther unless they carried a sacrifice* If 
so, they might go into the next one. This court 
was also open at the top. On three sides of it 
were piazzas with covered walks over them, 
where persons could walk and observe all that 
was going on in the Court of the Gentiles below. 
At the four corners of this court were rooms. 
The wood for the altars was kept in one ; oil and 
wine for sacrifices in another; the others were 
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used for other purposes. There were two other 
rooms where the musical instruments of the 
priests and the money chests of the Temple were 
kept. Probably into one of these chests the peo- 
ple cast their offerings." 

" Do you suppose the poor widow, mentioned 
in the twelfth chapter of Mark, cast her two 
mites into the treasury in that room?" said Mary 
Dale. 

" Yes, dear," said Miss Abby. At that moment 
Ann opened the door, saying Mrs. Colton wished 
them all to come out on the back piazza. Miss 
Abby led the way to the piazza, where her mother 
had arranged her tea-table. " Oh, Mrs. Colton, 
how kind you are," said the girls. " But," said 
others, " Oh Miss Abby, when will you tell us 
the rest about the Temple ? " " If you who wish 
to hear more will meet me to-morrow morning at 
our vestry when the first bell rings, I will go and 
finish the description." 

PART II. 

Every child who was at Mrs. Colton's on Sat- 
urday, was at the vestry on Sunday morning to 
meet Miss Abby. Most attentively did they lis- 
ten to her description of that magnificent struc- 
ture and the surrounding courts. 

" I shall not have half time, girls, to tell you &]i 
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I would like to about the sacrifices, the furniture 
and the services of the Temple. But let me ask 
you now to read in Kings and Chronicles all you 
can find about them; and if you cannot then 
understand them, let us hope to meet again and 
talk about them. 

" The third court, called the Court of Israel, 
was next to the Court of the Women — separated 
from it by a high wall, in which were thirteen 
gates with chambers over them, each having a 
name and a use. This court was little more than 
a piazza running round the Court of the Priests 
next to it ; the pillars supporting the piazza and the 
railing between the pillars being all that separated 
them. All the priests could enter the Court of 
Israel, but the Israelites could only enter the 
Court of the Priests to kill the animals they 
ofiered in sacrifice, or lay their hands on them to 
withdraw a part for their own use. 

" In the Court of the Priests stood the brazen 
altar, the immense brazen sea in which the priests 
washed, the ten brazen lavers containing water 
for washing the animals sacrificed, all the instru- 
ments used for sacrificing, and the Temple itself. 

" The Temple itself being higher, there were 
twelve steps leading from the Court up to the"^ 
Porch. I told you yesterday it was built to face 
the east. There were three principal rooms in 
11 
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it ; the first cue called the Porch or Portico ; the 
second, the Sanctuary or Holy Place ; the third, 
the Holy of Holies. The Porch ran up high 
above the other rooms, like the square porches of 
old-fashioned meeting-houses, except, that it was 
as wide as the Temple, and porches on old 
churches are not as wide as the main building. 
It was four times aS high as the rest of the build- 
ing. On three sides of the building and joined 
to the Temple, running from the Porch down one 
side, across the western end and up the other 
side, were little buildings three stories high, called 
chambers, used for treasuries and other sacred 
purposes." 

" Where did the money come from. Miss 
Abby, that was kept in the treasuries ? " said one 
of the girls. 

" Some of the wealth of the treasury was 
raised in this way, although it was not in the 
form of money, but in lumps. Every Israelite, 
after he was twenty years old, paid a piece of sil- 
ver, worth fifty cents of our money, to the king 
once a year, which was kept to defray the 
expenses of the Temple services. Imagine now 
the Temple, the little chambers round it, and the 
open courts round the whole building. Either 
inside, or immediately before the Porch on the 
outside, were two immense pillars of brass, called 
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Jachin and Boaz — meaning Durability and 
Strength. 

" The Holy Place was seventy feet long, and 
was the principal, though not the most sacred 
room. The walls were of hewn stone, faced with 
cedar wood richly ornamented with carved knosps 
or knobs and flowers, over which was put a great 
abundance of gold. Indeed, inside and outside, 
the floors, the walls, the ceilings, are described 
as being overlaid with pure gold. This room 
contained an altar, the table of shew-bread, each 
covered with gold, and the golden candlestick. 

" The Holy of Holies, thirty-five feet long, was 
the most sacred part of the Temple. No person 
but the High Priest could enter this room, and he 
only once in a year, to make atonement for the 
sins of the people. It contained the Ark of the Lord, 
which was a chest made of wood completely cov- 
ered with gold within and without, in which were 
kept the tables of stone on which the Ten Com- 
mandments were written. Over this ark were 
placed two golden images, called cherubim, whose 
wings, spreading out, touched over the ark. It 
was under them that the Almighty was said to 
talk with the High Priest. This room was 
lighted by the candlestick in the Holy Place. A 
most splendid and costly veil or curtain of purple, 
crimson and blue, beautifully wrought by the 
women, divided the two apartments. 
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" Now, I will describe, to you the Dedication 
of the new and beautiful Temple. Remember, it 
was the dedication of tJie first house of loorskip 
ever reared ; that is, it was the first building ever 
declared by religious ceremonies to be consecrated 
or devoted to the worship and service of God. 

"On the day of dedication, the chiefs of all 
the tribes of Israel, the elders, and all of every 
rank who could assemble, were present to witness 
the ceremonies. The people were in the courts. 
In the Court of the Priests, which I told you con- 
tained the Temple itself and the great brass altar, 
the ceremonies commenced with the preparation 
of burnt oflferings so numerous they could not be 
counted. The sacrificers, those who killed the 
animals, stood around the brazen altar, and round 
them the whole choir of Israel, consisting of four 
thousand singers and musicians, all arrayed ia 
white linen. One hundred and twenty of the 
musicians were trumpeters; the rest played oa 
cymbals, psalteries and harps. The king sat on 
a high throne of brass. 

" The most interesting of these ceremonies took 
place when the Ark of the Lord was removed 
from the Tabernacle and deposited in the Tem- 
ple. The ceremony has been called * the instal- 
lation of the God of Israel in his new and appro- 
priate dwelling.' The Levites were intrusted 
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with the ark, for David said, *none ought to 
carry the ark of God but the Levites ; for them 
hath the Lord chosen.' 1 Chron. xv. 2. They 
advanced, bearing it to the open gates of the 
Temple, while the singers chanted and the musi- 
cians played. The gates of the Holy Place 
opened to let it pass — the veil of the Holy of 
Holies was drawn back, and when safely depos- 
ited in its new resting-place, and the priests came 
out, * the trumpeters and singers were, as one, to 
make one sound to be heard in praising and 
thanking the Lord,' * and immediately the house 
was filled with a cloud. That appearance of the 
cloud was called *The Shechinah, or visible 
manifestation of the presence of the Lord.' 

" Solomon then kneeled in prayer, consecrating 
the new edifice. As he drew toward the close 
of his prayer, * the cloud which had rested over 
the Holy of Holies grew brighter and more daz- 
zling;' fire broke out and consumed the sacrifices ; 
the people, beholding the glory of the Lord, bowed 
down and worshipped with reverence, praising the 
Lord, saying, *For he is good, and his mercy 
endureth forever.' 

" The festival days continued two weeks. In 
that time 22,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep were 
offered in sacrifices. These were doubtless given 



* 2 Chron. v. 13. 
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by Ihe whole nation, and the multitudes feasted 
on those parts not used in the sacrifices. I told 
you the candlestick and table of shew-bread in 
the Holy Place were of gold. The cups used on 
this table for wine, the rods used to keep the 
loaves of bread separated from each other, and 
the vessels for the frankincense, were of gold. 
Beside these, all the vessels of the Temple, the 
ten candlesticks, five hundred basins, all the 
utensils for sacrifices and other purposes, were of 
solid gold. Now we will go into church." 

" Well, Miss Abby," said Mary Sherman, an 
intelligent girl, " I, for one, thank you for your 
account of the Temple ; but I am quite unsat- 
isfied — I do want to know so much about the 
shew-bread, the atonement, the regular Temple 
services on the Sabbath, the sacrifices, and a num- 
ber of things you have mentioned." 

*' I should be happy to tell you a great deal 
more, if I had time. But try rather to remember 
what I have told you, than be impatient to be told 
more. Draw all the instruction you can from 
reflecting on what you already know; and above 
all, let the account I have given induce you to 
read the Bible, and gather from the good Book 
itself the wisdom, knowledge and counsel its 
pages. ever impart." 
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THE MUSIC-BOX. 

There is interest far you, in that benevolent 
and healthful looking face, in that leaning form, 
and those still eyes ! The girls are calling from 
without to Susan to go and romp with them on 
the grass plat — ^an amusement, by the way, which 
this same Susy most dearly loves ; but she heeds 
them not, now. Her whole soul is absorbed in 
that music-box, which mother has purchased far 
her special delight. She has been in the parlor 
there, listening to it for a long half hour — and 
still the interest is increasing. She stands and 
hears its sweet and varying tunes over and over 
again. 

I love that picture. I took it from an onginal 
far superior to the picture itself. That young 
spirit and those music strains ! I cannot repre- 
sent the spirit, any more than I can give my rea- 
ders on paper the warbling notes of that modest- 
looking instrument ; yet the picture may call up 
a profitable thought or two. We cannot see 
music ; we cannot see the soul ; yet we can feel 
them, and be blest by them. 
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There are instructions to the young soul in the 
voices of music, which no poet*s eye hath fully 
seen, which no philosopher's wisdom hath been 
able fully to declare. There are but few among 
children who are not deeply and strangely de- 
lighted with it. From the jews-harp to the 
piano or the full band, there are sounds and har- 
monies that bewitch the senses and lead the 
young soul captive at will. I remember, in the 
days of my early boyhood, when the military band 
passed our school-room, how eager every scholar 
was to jump from his seat and run after it. I 
remember, too, my gladness when I hdd permis- 
sion to trot for a whole afternoon by the side of 
some military company, with my ear close under 
the bell of the clarinet or the bugle, or as near 
a& I dared be to the hoop of the old bass drum. 
My love for music — all music — ^has increased 
rather than diminished ; and I love to gaze on 
the fece of a child, like that of the one in our pic- 
ture, all captivated with " the concord of sweet 
sounds." Childhood and music ; blessed associa- 
tion ! The next is, childhood and heaven. 

When lovely and innocebt children are called 
away from us, so that we can see their sweet 
faces no more on the earth, we love to think of 
them in the company of angels singing glad 
praises to the Holy Father of all, and joining in 
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music such as we mortals have never yet heard 
nor conceived of! O, that is a rapturous thought ! 
Don't you remember what the Revelator says of 
this heavenly music ? " And I heard a voice 
from heaven as it were the voice of many waters, 
and as the voice of a great thunder ; and I heard 
the voice of harpers harping with their harps ; 
and they sung as it were a new song before the 
throne." Heaven's songs are ever new, and in 
them the spirits of the redeemed are joining. 
Among those redeemed, how niany chiidcen have 
been numbered ! Childhood and Music, — child- 
hood and Heaven ! 

J. O. A. 
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MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT. 

BY MSS. a. R. B. WALDO. 

The morning, with its dewy smiles, 

A voice of promise brings, 
And e'en its breeze in melody 

Sweeps o'er a thousand strings. 
So in the dawning of our life, 

Hope leads us on the way, 
And o'er the heart's impassioned chords 

Its gentle breathings play. 

The sultry noon, with scorching breath, 

Is vainly seeking now 
One drop of morning's precious dew 

To cool its fevered brow. 
Thus at our life's meridian, when 

Exposed to rays of truth, 
We weep those hopes, though false, which threw 

Their magic o'er our youth. 

Night with its solemn stillness comes. 

And thus it seems to say — 
" What hast thou done, or left undone. 

The long and blessed day?" 
So age will come, and with it bring 

A voice from years long past ; 
Then O ! beware that no rebuke 

Fall on thine ear at last ! 
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THE FIBST THEFT. 

BY REV. EBEN FKANCIS. 

Long years have passed, since the first theft of 
an intimate friend of mine was committed. It 
occurred in the midst of a great city when he 
was a small boy. Yet, now that he has grown 
to be a man, and occupies an important position 
in society, he often thinks of this among other 
events of his childhood. It causes him many 
moments of regret and sorrow. He has given 
me permission to relate it, and add a word or two 
of reflection, in the hope that its lesson may do 
good to some of the readers of this little book — 
that it may keep them from doing a similar 
wrong act. 

It was in the metropolis of New England ; in 
that noisy, bustling city of the Yankees, so cele- 
brated dl over the world — Boston. The city 
was not so large then as it is now. There were 
no railroads then streaming far off from its bor- 
ders to distant villages, towns and cities, into 
other states ; making their way through moun- 
tain rocks, across large rivers, over hill-tops and 
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deep valleys, skirting the more thickly settled 
parts of our lan(i ; — the sound of the iron horse 
with his heavy tramp had not been heard. Bat 
there were young boys and girls then as there 
are now. 

My friend had been often told of the wicked- 
ness of stealing, and he had never taken from 
any one that which he ought not to. The time 
of temptation came at last, when he resisted not. 
The brightness of a summer's sun was shining 
on all around. It was a holiday afternoon, wheii 
he was playing not far from his home. He had 
strayed to a neighboring yard ; the family who 
lived in the low, flat-roofed ten-foot building, 
were gone from home. The entangling of his 
kite led him to climb to the top of the house. 
The neat housewife had some few clothes hang- 
ing there to dry — for there was not room enough 
to hang them in the scanty yard. Just as he 
was about to leave, his eye rested on a strip of 
leather fastened to the end of the line that lay 
close to him. He looked at it and hesitated ; he 
wanted it exceedingly. He wondered if any one 
would see him if he should take it. He did not 
think at that moment of the Being whose eye is 
ever upon us, when we do wrong and when we 
do right ; who knows every thought and act of 
ours. He did not ask his conscience, if it was 
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right for him to covet that- little thing that was 
not worth, perhaps, so much as one cent. 

He thought only of the eye of man. He laid 
his hand on the trifle and found that he could 
easily untie it. He walked all round the roof of 
the house, with his head hung down, feeling 
already guilty, looking up frequently that he 
might be sure no human being saw him, and 
striving to overcome the whisperings of the mon- 
itor within, till at last he mustered up courage-;— 
(a miserable kind of courage, indeed — but he 
called it courage,) to go and loose it from the 
line. 

He could not yet take it in his hand and walk 
uprightly, but cautiously threw it into a narrow 
alley or passage-way; then, with his hat pulled 
over his face, gathered up his kite and strings, 
and sneakingly let himself down to the ground. 
He deposited them in safety, and then set about 
taking care of his plunder. He looked at it, 
hesitated again, at last grasped hold of it, and 
rolling it in a bunch, quickly crammed it into his 
pocket, and ran to the place where he leil his 
kite. No one had stolen that ; it seemed strange 
to him that some boy did not do by him as he had 
done to another. He began to feel as though all 
other boys had the same thievish disposition that 
he had. 

12 
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He hurried to his home ; his heart beat quick 
with fear ; he felt the blood rushing to his head ; 
his face and brow were covered with the blush 
of shame and guilt ; great drops of sweat rolled 
down his cheeks, his inward strugglings were so 
agonizing; he dare not go by the shortest and 
most direct way, through the open street, to his 
father's house ; dread and fear were bearing like 
leaden weights on his heart ; he could not meet 
any one he knew with a smiling countenance ; 
he was fearful of betraying his sinfulness ; yet he 
did not heed that little voice within, the cou' 
science, as it bid him go back and place the stolen 
article where he found it; he went creeping 
along under ihe cover of high fences, skulking 
behind barrels, sheds, through back passages, 
holding his kite close over the pocket that con- 
tained the thing he had stolen, lest it might be 
seen moving like a snake to force itself out, or 
attract attention to the wrong action he had done. 
At last he got home ; but he could not carry it to 
the place where he kept hi^ other playthings. 
He put it under a shed and picked up some 
bricks and stones, piling thenl in so as to cover it 
from view. He sat down to supper ; his mother 
asked if he was sick ; he told her that he had a 
bad headache, which was not true. So you see, 
my young readers, that when a boy or girl com- 
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mits one wrong action, they are almost always 
obliged to commit another to hide the first ; this 
boy, after using this deception, to conceal his 
theft, added falsehood to it. Thus he not only 
broke that one of God's commandments which 
says, " Thou shalt not steal," but added the sin 
of lying to it. 

His mother, believing he had told the truth, 
had him go at once to bed, using some simple 
remedies which she hoped would restore him. 
As he lay t}iere, receiving all that care and atten- 
tion from his mother, his guilt rose up like a 
mountain before him, and he felt how very 
unworthy he was of so much kindness and love. 
And when he was alone by himself, and the 
.bright stars of heaven looked in upon him like so 
many eyes of angels — ^with sadness and sorrow 
that he should do wrong — the thought that God 
saw him, made him bathe his pillow with tears, 
and for a long while prevented his sleeping. 

I need not pursue this story farther. Will 
you, my little readers, think of the situation of 
this wicked little boy that I have described to 
you ? He was young as you. Let the warning 
that it gives be heeded. When temptations are 
before your eyes, remember that to steal a thing, 
though it may not be worth more than a single 
cent, is a wrong act, for which you may suffer as 
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bitterly in the stings of your conscience as if it 
were worth ten times that sum. It is not the 
value of the article stolen in which the guilt 
consists, but in the wrong act itself. You break 
the law of our Heavenly Father. 
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THE CITY BOY'S MURMUE. 

BY MES. E. A. BACON. 

** Oh, mother ! when you were away, 
>. I sought a sunny nook, 
And never thought a breath of play. 

For I had such a book ! 
But, mother dear, I do not think 

That I have better grown. 
For while I read of breezy hills, 

I hated my dear home. 

*' Oh, did you ever see a bank 

Where early violets grow 1 
Or watch a little dancing brook 

O'er shining pebbles flow 1 
And can it be the merry birds 

Are singing everywhere ? 
Oh, this is such a gloomy place, 

I wish we could be there. 

" Why, when the merry April shower 

Came tapping on the pane, 
I felt as if my very heart 

Was turning into rain ! 
For Eddy tried to sail his boat 

Adown the pavement way. 
But ere the clouds had floated oflf, 

The brook too ran away. 
12* 
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*< And then I watched some tender grass 

Come peeping through the wall, 
But soon there came a frisking goat 

And seized it, root and all ; 
A bird-note then stole out, the more 

My feelings to enrage — 
How could I bear to hear him sing 

Within his wiry cage?*' 

The murmurer felt a gentle hand 

Lay on his curly head. 
And softly stole within his heart 

The words his mother said ; — 
«* My little restless, weary one, 

When soft the breezes play, 
We '11 quit this noisy city street, 

And to the woods away ! 

" But does my little dreamer know, 

No earthly scene is bright. 
If in the garden of the heart 

There 's nothing trained aright? 
There must be founts of living love 

For every human flower. 
And softer songs than any bird's 

For many a weary hour." 

Toung Harry raised his wondering eyes, 

He understood not then. 
But well he knew her meaning when 

He trod the ways of men. 
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THE WIGWAM OF BLUE- 
BERRY SWAMP. 

BY BET. DAY E. LEE. 

CHAPTER I. 

«< Why are you so sad, Ed. Milford ? Crying 
about your ugly mother, are you ? And yet she 
is a witch, and everybody calls her one, arid she 
is shut up in jail, and will soon be hung, as all 
witches ought to be ! I am sure, much as I love 
my mother, if she was a witch, I would be glad 
to have her hung, witches are such ugly crea* 
tures." 

" If there ate any witches, Charles, and they 
are guilty of the wickedness charged to their 
account, I am certain also that I should love them 
quite as little as you do. But my mother — ^my 
poor, dear mother is not a witch. I know she is 
not. She was always so kind to every one, and 
so good and loving a mother, — O how ccndd she 
be what her accusers say ? If she dies, it will 
be in innocence, and I will die with her, nothing 
loth to share her cruel, cruel sorrows ! " 

Such was the conversation that passed between 
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Charles Henderson and Edwin Milford, as they 
met in one of the streets of old Salem, on a gloomy 
August morning, in 1692. It was a sad time in 
. Salem. In that age of superstition, almost every- 
body thought there were such ugly creatures as 
witches, who could sit in their own houses and' 
afflict men and women ten miles off, causing 
them to have fits, and grow fatigued, and be 
exceeding sorrowful. It was a very foolish belief, 
that but few people now pretend to indulge. 

At the date of this story there was a great deal 
of trouble and excitement in Salem. Some fool- 
ish, deceitful girls pretended that they were 
bewitched, by certain persons, who were in the 
employ of evil spirits ; and from that the cry and 
alarm of witchcraft went forth, till no one was 
safe from the dreadful accusation. Many of the 
best people in the country were condemned and 
executed. Children would accuse their parents 
and grand-parents, and procure their condemna- 
tion. Mrs. Milford was all that her son repre- 
sented her to be, a good, kind woman, whom the 
whole community loved, before they went crazy 
on the subject of witchcraft. She had showered 
many kind blessings even upon her accusers. 
She was the friend of every poor family in the 
village, and the fond, guardian angel of a happy 
home of love* 
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But all her goodness was forgotten, and she 
was cast into a dark, dismal jail, with several 
poor mothers and fathers expecting to be hanged. 
Many a sweet little boy and girl was left without 
a home ; without kind parents or friends to kiss 
away their tears, or soothe their sobs and sighings, 
and they were crying up and down the streets for 
the dear, dear friends, that the cruel populace had 
dragged to prison or to the gallows. 

None were more sorrowful than Edwin Mil- 
ford. He was an only son. He was about thir- 
teen years of age, and a nobler little gentleman 
never loved a mother. His heart was as large as 
his love was devoted, and ever ready was he to 
show sympathy to the distressed— ever ready to 
risk his own life in the rescue of others, and 
have joy in it all. The boys all loved him till 
the cry of witchcraft fell upon his mother, when 
they began to shun him and accuse him of his 
mother's misfortunes. 

But, like all good boys, Edwin still loved his 
mother, and nothing could induce him to desert 
her, or believe her guilty. His little heart shud- 
dered and shrank like a frightened bird's when 
he thought of her afflictions. He wept night and 
day, and said — " O poor, poor mother ! what 
shall I, what can I do to save her from the cruel 
vengeance of her enemies? How can I soothe 
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her sorrow and bring her back to her kind, happy 
home once more ? I will do something to bring 
her from that gloomy prison. Though all others 
cast her off- — though all the world condemn her, 
and gnash their teeth upon her, I will be the 
world to her." 

A plan of deliverance flashed upon Edwin's 
fertile mind. In the neighborhood of Salem, 
there was a secluded retreat called Blueberry 
Swamp, where few footsteps ever intruded, and 
where, in this storm of crazy alarm, no person of 
the delusion dared to go for fear of being ridden 
by witches. There, in that lone, dark shade, 
Edwin built a little wigwam with his own 
hands. He built it of sods, and brush, and barks, 
and finished it off quite neat and comfortable for 
his future home. << There," said he, as he 
stepped out a few paces from the door to take a 
view of his finished cabin — ^** there shall my 
sweet mother live, if I can only free her from 
prison, and I will take care of her, and console 
her ; and I dare say we may be very happy tiU 
peace is restored to the village again." He gath- 
ered together a nice little store of provisions and 
comforts, and then set himself about the narrow 
deliverance. After great struggles and strata- 
gems, mingled with disappointments and dangers, 
when the last fond hope was on the wing to 
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depart, they accomplished our young hero's noble 
design; and on one dark, dismal night, Mrs. 
Milford found her faithful boy at the appointed 
place, waiting, with a heart bounding with min- 
gled joy and solicitude, to conduct her flight to 
his ready home. 

There, in the fatigue of the perilous escape, and 
in the freezing damp of a chill September mid- 
night, they found a warm, cheerful fire, and a 
nice soft bed of moss, and some sweet corn and 
fruit for her night's entertainment. 

Never did a dear home appear so happy to 
Edwin or his mother. It seemed a blessing sent 
down from heaven — it was so comfortable, so 
cheerful, so everything that they needed, away 
from the reach of the cruel accusers. 

Edwin was now ready as his mother for 
repose. Long and poignant had been his anxie- 
ties ; heavy and protracted had been his fatigues. 
But he felt that they were now over. He saw 
God's smile in the deliverance, and he felt that 
they would be folded safely within the shadow 
of his sheltering wings. His gratitude was lofty 
and unbounded. He had long known God — his 
pious mother had taught him many a blessed les- 
son of his kind Father in the skies. He knelt 
down by his couch of moss, with a bosom gush- 
ing over with grateful emotions, and said, as ^ 
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big tear of joy burst from his upturned eye, — 
" God be loved ! God be thanked and praised for 
his tender mercies!" It was all he could say 
before choked in the utterance. It was enough. 
It winged its way like sweet incense to the 
Father's ear. " Yes,*' responded Mrs. Milford — 
*' yes, God be loved, and thanked, and praised, 
for his great and marvellous blessing. He has 
been so kind to answer our prayers ! I had great 
trust in him, that he would deliver me. He has 
shined upon us when the heavens were dlirk. 
He has set the sorrowing prisoner free. Tour 
poor mother can remain with you longer on earth 
to comfort and bless you. We had a happy 
home before I was accused, and the officers made 
desolate its endearing mansion and threw down 
its sacred altar. But this wigwam, dear Edwin, 
shall seem a sweeter, better home than that ever 
was. It shall be more beautiful and joyous than 
a palace. Here God is very near to us. He 
will smile on us in the morning light ; I feel his 
breath even in the breeze that kisses the tears 
from our eyes. God can make the lone cabin of 
the wilderness beautiful and happy. I have told 
my Edwin much about God; but did you ever 
conceive him so near and so kind before ? " 

" No," replied Edwin. " I have before thought 
of him as God, as the good God that built the 
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heavens, lit up the stars, gave wings to the birds, 
and lent all natare life and motion; but since 
last morning, he has seemed my Father^ and the 
clouds that veiled the sky as the last sun went 
down, I knew were our Father's chariots. I feel 
his very breath upon my forehead, and the pavil- 
ion of his spirit above my woodland home. Let 
us now seek our rest in his sheltering bosom, 
and when morning returns he will tell us what to 
do." 

CHAPTER n. 

The morning brought a day of great excite- 
ment and stir in the village. The escape of Mrs. 
Milford was upon every tongue. Some felt a 
secret joy, and thought that God had conducted 
her escape. Others, more wild and deluded, 
expressed a wicked sorrow, and said, " the Devil's 
hand is in all this." They were more than ever 
convinced that she was a thorough and entire 
witch, and that it could be no longer a subject of 
doubt that she had transformed herself into cats, 
and crones, and dogs and ravens, and tormented 
many, as had been testified. 

The terrible delusion gained upon the excited 
populace. Some of the poor creatures who were 
in confinement, were dragged to " Grallows Hill," 
and others were cast into prison. But Mrs. Vil- 
la 
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ford and her son remained in their woodland 
retreat, and communed with God, trusting him 
to preserve them to the end of the trials. Edwin 
supplied the wigwam with fish, corn, fruit, ber- 
ries, and now and then a little milk and vegeta- 
bles, making them abundant in food, and happy 
in contentment and gratitude. They continued 
to pray, and thank God for his kind, sweet bless- 
ings. Many a beautiful hymn went up firom that 
wild solitude, with more unction in its melody, 
with more incense on its wings, than often ascends 
from the crowded, costly church. The Father 
seemed to grant them more and more of the inti- 
macy of his spirit. The very birds that came in 
their beauty and song to carol above the wig- 
wam, seemed embodied by spirits of heaven, sent 
down to comfort them. The winds all whispered 
of our Father ; the flowers gave out the^odors of 
his love, and the trees waved hands of worship 
to his praise. 

" O," said Edwin, " how many a poor child in 
the wide world is less happy than I ; less rich, 
less favored ; and yet they may live in splendid 
homes, and share richly of earthly goods! I 
have loved my dear mother when sW others cast 
her off. I showed my strong love in bringing 
her here. And how richly have I been rewarded ! 
How continually am I blessed for obeying the 
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commandment that says, * Thou shalt honor thy 
father and mother ! ' How joyfully have I ever 
returned from this altar of devotion ! Can we 
not wait patiently our Father's good time in 
restoring peace and safety to our village ? We 
will trust him. He will yet bring a morning of 
rest, and make its beautiful outgoings rejoice. 
loving Father, we bless thy name ! " 

Time passed gloomily away with the excited 
villagers, and people at last discovered their sad 
delusion, ascertaining that there were no witches, 
and that they had persecuted innocent persons, 
and shed innocent blood. Their readiness to 
repair the injuries done the living was as prompt 
and generous, as their hasty judgments had been 
fatal, and without reason or mercy. Invitations 
were immediately sent abroad for the exiles to 
return, and the chained prisoner was restored to 
his desolated home. Fasts were proclaimed, and 
prayers offered to the Lord for forgiveness of their 
great transgressions. Provisions were kindly 
instituted for the orphans and victims of doom 
and accusation, and every effort made to repair 
the injured community. Edwin and his mother 
returned, and many a free, fast tear was shed 
over their sufferings, and means instantly taken 
to repair their fallen fortunes. Their persecutors 
fell at their knees for forgiveness. Mrs. Milford 
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and her son had lived too long in the bosom of 
the Father not to partake of his forgiving ^irit ; 
and with tears at beholding the sufferings of con- 
science that bowed down those repentant enenues 
to the dost, they said, " We A) forgive you in our 
hearts. We do forgive you, and our Father will 
forgive you also." 

They became honorable once more in the 
changing world's esteem, and happiness and pros- 
perity lay like dew and sunshine in their path- 
way. 

iFirom Edwin Milford, the boy who loved his 
mother when all others forsook her, and walked 
with Ood when others wandered from his affec- 
tionate spirit, no doubt are descended many good, 
kind, happy families in New England. May all 
little gentlemen and all little ladies profit by his 
story, and grow beautiful and blessed, virtuous 
and honored in his noble example. 
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Elleey Wenzell was very fond of study and 
reading. His disposition was good, his temper 
naturally mild, and he was obedient ; had it not 
been for one unfortunate habit, he would have 
been beloved by afl. That blemish in his charac- 
ter was profanity. He acquired the foolish and 
wicked habit from a hired man of his father, who 
artfully contrived to prevent his swearing in the 
presence of his parents. So long as the man 
was yf hand to bid him be mindful not to swear 
before them, it was entirely a secret between 
them. ■ At length Mr. Wenzell dismissed Amos. 
His last words to EUery were, " Don't swear 
before folks." 

But as the habit strengthened, oath after oath 
was uttered in the street, among his playfellows 
ever3rwhere, without care to be unheard by any 
except his parents. His father, a watchful, dis- 
cerning man, who loved pure lips and a reverent 
heart, dreamed not that a habit so awfully hid- 
eous and contemptibly foolish, had complete pos- 
session of his son. 
13*= 
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Every month, after £]lery could read, his father 
had given him a new book ; all his friends were 
very fond of giving "the bright little fellow" 
books ; and thus when he was ten years old, he 
owned a library of nearly one hundried volumes. 
He had a neat case in which to keep them in his 
chamber, and was never so happy as when alone 
in his room reading. 

Mr. Wenzell was one day in the lawyer'is 
office in the town where he lived, and hearing a 
boy in the street uttering terrible oaths, stepped 
to the door to check him. Poor man ! The 
guilty boy was his own son ! Not a word could 
he speak. Walking directly up to him, the 
father took his son's hand, led him home, con* 
ducted him to his chamber, bade him good night, 
and saying, " EUery, I will talk with you in the 
morning if we both live — ^forget not to pray, my 
son," — ^left him. 

Mr. Wenzell communicated the aflWr to his 
wife. In bitter sorrow they sat together in the 
room with their youngest child, weeping and 
praying for their guilty boy. Neither of them 
could think how he had acquired the habit ; for 
no man was more careful than Mr. Wenzell in 
his choice of words everywhere. Having con- 
sulted in relation to the best means to cure EUery, 
Mr. Wenzell told his vtrife he had procured a 
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deed of " Pine Kill Farm,'' and wished ta move 
in about four weeks. He hoped, by this step, to 
remove Ellery from many of die temptations to 
sin, which, in a seaport town, he would unavoida- 
bly meet. He dreamed not he had sheltered the 
man who was base enough to teach his son to 
swear ; he concluded he must have learned the 
vile practice among unprincipled vagrants in the 
streets. 

Mr. Wenzell removed to Concord, improved 
his situation, laid out his gardens, and daily sought 
to interest Ellery in agricultural pursuits. He 
succeeded ; for Ellery had no longer a library. 
It had been sacrificed to cure him of his pro- 
fanity. His father told him, after talking widi 
him OA the morning after he had heard him 
swear, that one volume from his library must be 
sacrificed for every oath- he pronounced. He 
desired the boy to make a faithful record each 
day. He was questioned every night, and every 
night confessed honestly how many times he had 
sinned. By degrees he saw his library shelves 
becoming bare ; and tears, burning tears, wet his 
pillow by night and his rosy cheek through the 
day. 

He knew he was wicked to take the name of 
his God so irreverently upon his lips ; he struggled 
hard to force back the horrible words as they 
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rushed up in his mind, and was glad when he 
had conquered once, twice, thrice. But his 
library was gone ; his money-box, too, had yielded 
up a dime for every ofience after his books were 
exhausted, till that also was empty. The sad little 
boy had no pleasure but in seeking to gratify his 
parents, and, by future good conduct, reinstate 
himself in the good opinion of his friends and 
playfellows at his native town on the sea-board. 
This he did completely before he was thirteen 
years old. 

Then, as his mother sat at her vnndow sewing, 
and his father on the shaded piazza dancing 
Willie on his foot, and saw their happy boy 
wheeling potatoes or weeds for the pigs, or shoul- 
der his rake after an hour's work at haying, and 
heard him whistling cheerily as he went up to 
Jie bam, they resolved to present EUery with a 
valuable library which Mrs. WenzelPs deceased 
brother had left her, — and encourage him to per- 
severe in the good way he was pursuing. 

M. H. A. 
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THE LITTLE DROP. 

BY MBS. C. M. SAWTBR. 

A LITTLE drop has fallen in the deep ! — 
A small, fraU drop— who heard the tiny soond? 

Ten thousand brighter ones in ether sleeps 
And myriads more in ocean sparkle round. 

A little drop ! — but, see, how, spreading wide, 
A circle (m the glassy ocean wakes — 

Another still, till far along the tide, 
Circle o'er circle eyer-widening breaks. 

So, in the ocean of eternity. 

When from the skies of time a life is shed, 
Humble and noteless though the drop may be, 

How many a circle round the point is spread ! 

O, courage, then, thou lowliest one ! nor fear 
Thy life's small drop shall fall and leave no trace . 

By some poor hearth thy presence has been dear, 
And circling tears shall surely mark the place f 
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CHILDREN TAUGHT THE 
FEAR OF THE LORD. 

BT REV. T. WHITTSMORE. 

" Gome, ye children, hearken nnto me : I will teach yon the 
fear of the Lord." Psa. zzxiv. 11. 

Children, this entreaty is addressed to you. 
It is the language of paternal solicitude and. of 
piety. It originated in a deep love for children, 
and in a deep sense of the value of religion. It 
is what every judicious parent, guardian or friend 
would wish to say to you. " Hearken unto me." 
That is, hearken to the_ voice of wisdom and 
experience. How apt are children to hearken to 
the voice of pleasure merely. They do not like 
the restraint which age puts upon them; their 
minds are buoyant and lively ; and they seek for 
pleasure oftentimes where it is not to be found. 
They hearken often to their young mates, when 
such advise them to evil deeds. But wisdom 
says, " hearken unto me." 

But perhaps you will inquire, why should we 
hearken to wisdom ? The true answer is, because 
she will teach you something that is very valua- 
ble. And what is it? "Hearken unto me; I 
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will teach you the fear of the Lord." But per- 
haps you will ask, can my young mind compre- 
hend a theme so vast ? Yes, children can learn 
the fear of the Lord. And here let me ask you 
to bear in mind one fact, viz., that it is a great 
and a good thing to have the fear of the Lord in 
your hearts. This is proved in at least two 
ways. 1st. The wicked have it not. Their 
hearts are barren of good things. If they had 
" the fear of the Lord," they would cease to do 
evil. This shows us it is a great and a good 
thing. Hear what the Bible says in regard to 
the wicked : " There is no fear of God before his 
eyes." Psa. xxxvi. 1, and Rom. iii. 18. " It is 
an evil thing and bitter, that thou hast forsaken 
the Lord, and that my fear is not in theis, saith 
the Lord of hosts." Jer. ii. 19. 2d. Good men 
always have this fear of God. David says, " In 
thy fear will I worship toward thy holy temple." 
Psa. V. 7. " He that ruleth over men must be 
just, ruling in the fear of the Lord." 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 3. 

Thus we see, bad men have not the fear of the 
Lord, while the good are said to have it. The 
worst consequences are attributed to the absence 
of it, while everything that is good is ascribed to 
its existence in the soul. Is it not then a great 
and good thing ? Joseph had it ; Moses had it ; 
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young Solomon desired it ; Job felt the advantage 
of it ; all eminent good men have cultivated it. 

But what is this fear of the Lord ? my young 
readers will ask. They will say, we do not 
understand it. Well, "hearken unto me; I 
will teach you the fear of the Lord." Remember, 
1st, It is not fear in the sense of terror, or alarm. 
Terror attends the wicked, not the good. We 
read, " The wicked flee when no man pursueth ; 
but the righteous are bold as a lion." Frov. 
xxviii. 1. Again, " I will appoint over you terror. 
consumption, and the burning ague." Lev. zxvi. 
16, Terror then is for the wicked. The fear of 
the Lord is in the hearts of the good* The fear 
of the Lord, therefore, is not terror. In the 
sense of terror, " perfect love casteth out fear, for 
fear hath torment. He that feareth is not made 
perfect in love." 1 John iv. 18. Now, perfect 
love does not cast out the true fear of the Lord \ 
but that fear which hath torment, and which is 
opposed in its nature to love. Fear, which hath 
torment, is not, therefore, the true fear of the 
Lord. Again, we read, " God hath not given us 
the spirit of fear, (or terror,) but of power, and of 
love, and of a sound mind." 2 Tim. i. 7» Her« 
it is evident, that the fear which is opposed to 
love is not the true fear of the Lord. Faul says, 
in another place, " For ye have not received the 
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tfitit of bondage agam to fear; bat ye baT# 
received the spirit of adoption, whereby wJe cry, 
Abba, Father/' Bom. viii. 15. We are here 
taught that the spirit oi bondage isr not the ttxi» 
tevr of ihe Lord ; bivt, on the contrary, the true 
fear is perfectly consistent with that filial confi- 
dence and loi^ which lead ue to God as to a 
Father. You may then be assixred, children, 
that the true fear of the Lord is not to be under- 
sto^ in the seoDe of terror, or slavish dread. 

Sd. Let it be observe, children, that the true 
fear of the Lord is not to be afraid to die. The 
wicked are more frequently afraid to die than the 
good. True Christian faith lifts men above the 
fear of death. This was one object which God 
had in sending the gospel into the worM, as we 
learn from the words of Paul. " Forasmuch then 
as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, 
he also himself likewise took part of the same ; 
that through death he might destroy him that 
had the power of death, that is, the devil ; and 
deliver them who, through fear of deaths were aU 
their lifetime subject to bondage." Heb. ii. 15. 

3d. Let it be observed, furthermore, that the 
true fear of the Lord is never said, in the Bible, to 
be the fear of hell, or punishment. It i» the 
wicked who fear punishment, not the good ; and 
as the true fear of the Lord dwells only in the 
14 
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hearts of the good, we are certain that it is not the 
fear of hell. 

After so much on the negative side of this 
argument, my youthful readers will inquire, what 
they must understand the true fear of the Lord 
to be ? 

Ans. It is TRUE WISDOM. Solomon says, " The 
fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.'* 
Psa. cxi. 10; Prov. ix. 10. It is the highest 
kind of wisdom. Job's language agrees pre- 
cisely with this. ** Behold, the fear of the Lord, 
that is wisdom ; and to depart from evil, that is 
understanding." Job xxviii. 28. 

We see, then, that the fear of the Lord is 
something perfectly consistent with love; per- 
fectly consistent with a desire to go into God's 
presence. It is the deep-seated sentiment of the 
good ; it is not terror, for that is the portion of 
the wicked. It is reverence and filial regard. 
We can cherish this fear ; and yet we may love 
the Lord vhih. all the heart, as Moses and the 
prophets, Jesus and his apostles, all required men 
to do. The wicked have the terror, but not the 
love of God. The good have an ardent love of 
God, and the true fear of the Lord also, for they 
are perfectly consistent the one with the other. 

We may further illustrate this subject by say- 
ing, in the words of Solomon, " The fear of the 
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Lord is to hate evU.** Prov. viii. 13. It is that 
regard for Jehovah and his law which leads us 
to hate evil. If we have this fear, we actually 
hate evil. We do not refrain from it hy fear of 
punishment, or detection, hut hecause it is sin. 
My young readers may remember the story of 
the two boys, Samuel did wrong. He felt 
uneasy lest his father should find him out and 
punish him ; and at last his father did discover 
what he had done, and punished him severely. 
Samuel was very sorry ; and for what ? because 
he had sinned? Oh no; but because he had 
been detected and punished. William did wrong. 
He thought of it. He mourned in secret; his 
father knew not what he had done. He said, 
" What makes William so melancholy and down- 
cast ? " And he tried to cheer him up, and said, 
*' William, be lively and happy." But there was 
a worm eating at William's heart ; it was a ten- 
der conscience smarting under a sense of guilt. 
He bore it as long as he could, until he suffered 
so much in his soul that he thought he should 
die; and he went and told his father what he 
had done, and mourned and wept before him, and 
asked his forgiveness. Which of these two boys 
hated evU ? 

What is the advantage of cherishing the true 
fear of the Lord ? We may be confident, that so 
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mnch wttild not be jsaii in fwror of it, if great 
ftdvantages did not attend k. Now listen, chil- 
dsen ; '' By die fear of the Lord, men depaxt 
from evil." Pror. xvi. 6. This a^^es precisdy 
with all we have quoted from the Bible jjl this 
article. If the fear of the Lord is to reverence 
his character, to love his law, and to hate all sin, 
itiesi surely he who hath it will " depart bom 
eviL^ And if men depart from eidl, they wiU 
have gveat spiritaal prosperity* "The ftar of 
the Lord tendeth to life ; and he dmt hath it tdiaH 
abide satisfied ; he shall not be v^ited with evil.^' 
Prmt. t&jl 23. Again, '<By humility and due 
fear oflhe Lord, are riches, and honor, and life." 
ProT. xxii. 4 We have not room to quote all 
tha(t the Bible says about the fear of Ood. It is 
all summed up in the following words : *< Though 
a sinner do evil a hundred times, and his days be 
prolonged, (even if such a case should happen,) 
yet surely I know that it shall be well with them 
that fear God ; but it shall not be well with the 
wicked, neither shall he prolong his days, which 
are as a shadow, because he feareth not God." 
Eccl. viii. 12, 13: We hope our young readers 
will meditate deeply on this passage; and let 
their parents and teachers endeavor to engrave 
its principles on their youthful hearts. 
As an illustration of what we have said, take 
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the case of Job. He was a man that ** feared 
God, and eschewed evil." Job i. 1. In the 
beautiful allegory that describes his life, Satan, 
the personification of evil, is introduced. He 
endeavored first to defame the character of this 
good man. He asked, '* Doth Job fear God for 
naught ? " ver. 9. " Thou hast blessed the work 
of his hands, and his substance is increased in 
the land." ver. 10. This was true. God had 
blessed him. But Job's fear of God was endur- 
ing ; he would cherish it in adversity, as well as 
in prosperity. Satan said, " Put forth thy hand 
now and touch all that he hatb, and he will curse 
thee to thy face." ver. 11. He was stripped* of all 
his earthly possessions. His children were taken 
away. His wife, supposed to be his best earthly 
friend, forsook him, so pitiable an object did he 
become ; and advised him to ** curse God and 
die." Ch. ii. ver. 9. She seems to have be- 
lieved that God would preserve him so long as he 
remained true. Look at his circumstances. He 
was bereft of all he had on earth ; he was smit- 
ten with grievous and ofiensive diseases, from the 
crown of his head to' the sole of his foot. His 
wife forsook him, and he was surrounded by 
false friends. To all outward appearance, no 
roan could be in a worse situation. Yet, *^ in all 
this. Job sinned not, nor charged God foolishly." 
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He said, *< The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord." 
i. 21, 22. And how did Job come oat at lai^t ? 
" The Lord gave Job twice as much as he had 
before;" and after living many years he died, 
" being old and full of days." xlii. 10, 17. AU 
good men reverence God's statutes, and they will 
be blessed. 

It belongs to our subject to say, that the sea- 
son of yimtk is the best time for learning the 
fear of the Lord. The words set at the head 
of this article are addressed to children. Let 
eadh parent and teacher say to those under his 
(Jharge, " Come, ye children, hearken unto me ; I 
will teach you the fear of the Lord." Teach 
them to reverence God. Let this be one of their 
earliest sentiments — for it is the beginning of 
wisdom. Teach them, even among their first 
words, to lisp, " Our Father, who art in heaven." 
These impressions will abide. Children brought 
up in -this way may not all be good ; but they 
will be much more likely to be so, than if trained 
up in the neglect of all religious education, and 
exposed to all the allurements of vice. If we 
impress on their hearts the true fear of the Lord, 
they will hate evil. Men seldom forget the 
impressions of youth. Napoleon, notwithstand- 
ing he lived in the greatest excitement, in the 
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splendor of courts, amidst the array of armies, 
guiding hundreds of thousands of men in battle ; 
tearing down kingdoms and building them up ; 
yet the sentiments of his youth were never lost. 
They were not sufficiently strong to restrain his 
ambition ; but they never were lost. So we may 
S9iy of the great and good Wasiiington. In all 
the changes of his life ; — from the young man, 
surveying lands in the woods of Virginia, to the 
venerable sage, presiding over the destinies of the 
republic he liad formed, he always preserved a 
reverence for the principles of virtue. This sus- 
tained him in the darkest scenes. When wicked 
men plotted his overthrow, he was safe. He 
feared no evil. So will it be with all who de 
right. And now, children, let me exhort you, 
seriously, in the morning of your days, to culti** 
vate the fear of the Lord. And I hope and trust 
this brief essay will encourage you so to do. 
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PRAYER. 

BY MAS. M. H. ADAMS. 

And what is prayer, little children ? Is it to 
say the Lord's Prayer, with three or four little 
verses, when you go to bed at night ? Oh no. 
Very many little children say, " Our Father, who 
art in heaven," and "Now I lay me down to 
sleep," every night, and yet never pray. You 
call it " saying your prayers." Your mother 
says to you, " Don't go to sleep till you say your 
prayers," — ^but perhaps, yes, very likely, some- 
times three or four of you go to bed at the same 
time, on purpose to have a good frolic after your 
mother goes down ; and for fear you should die 
before morning, you all stop playing a moment, 
and hurry over the words, trying which will get 
through first. 

But, my dear little friends, prayer is com- 
munion with God — talking with 'God — ^asking 
God to do for you what you really desire in your 
little hearts He would do. Did you think of our 
Father in heaven when you hurried through 
those words ? Oh no. Prayer is neither hasty 
words, nor pretty words, nor great words. Ear- 
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nest and humble words, or earnest and edncete 
thoughts directed to God, are prayer. 

Pra3rer8 are often repeated to men aiid women. 
I will tell you of some. A poor mother, who had 
shut herself up in her home, where for two days 
her negligent husband had carried nothing to eat, 
burst into a neighbor's house with her screeching 
babe and uttered this prayer, — " Oh, for mercy's 
sake giyp me a piece of bread for my poor starv- 
ing child." 

A wredced vessel was beating about at sea^ 
askd whHe all the strong and active crew and pad* 
sengers were hwrrying into the boats to sav^ 
themselves, a lame and sick man threw Mnself 
on his &ce, crying, ^* Save me ! ohi for the love 
of Heav«n, save « poor lame brother ! " 

An ignorant, wicked fiftther tied his son to a 
tree, took off his jacket, tore his skirt off his bade, 
and lashed him with a rope till his back was red 
with blood. The boy shrieked, " Oh dear, dear 
mel Oh, father, do stop ! Oh, father ! father ! 
I never will lie again!" He prayed to his 
fa^er. The lame jsaxi at sea prayed to his com- 
panions. The hungry woman prayed to her 
neighbor. Their words were few, but ike^ were 
earnest. 

Prayers, reed prayers, are not always long. 
Prayers oflfered to God need, not always be long. 

I 
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If a little child should say to its Father in 
Heaven, ** Father, wilt thou make me a good 
and kind child," — ^it would be a prayerj if the little 
child really desired to be made good. Again, if 
a little child's father or mother was sick, and 
with a sorrowful heart the little one should lift its 
voice to God, saying, " Oh God, be kind to me, 
and take away the pain from my dear parent," — 
that child would really pray. 

Then what is prayer, little children? It is 
earnest, sincere words. What is prayer to God? 
Earnest, holy words spoken to God, or a secret, 
strong wish in the heart for a blessing from God, 
even if it never be spoken. 

When is the time for prayer? Is it night? 
Yes — ^if you never want anything only at night. 
Is it morning? Yes — ^if your heart desires a 
blessing from God in the morning. Is it noon ? 
Yes — if thy young heart rises to God for a bless- 
ing at noon. Is it on the Sabbath? Yes — if, 
when the peace of heaven and a holy quiet is 
resting on the earth, thy heart would hold sweet 
intercourse with thy God — ^let it rise — send forth 
its holy desires on wings of prayer. Let thy 
young spirit soar, and God shall indeed dwell 
with and bless thee. 

My dear little friends, you may always pray. 
Look in your Bible. Look at 1 Thess. ch. v., 
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verses 17, 18, 19. Learn these verses. Obey 
thein. Commane often with Him who oiade 
you. Remember him who first repeated " Our 
Father who art in heaven," — the Saviour, who 
suffered and died for us ; and ask, in the name 
of Christ, the blessings your souls desire. It is 
through prayer alone that we can commime with 
the Holy One. 

What is the use of prayer ? What good will 
it do little children ? It will lead them to trust in 
God's love. The child who prays will believe 
that God will hear its words — that is having 
faith. He \i411 be humble. She will confess her 
sins. He will try to forsake his sins. She feels 
God's presence always. He fears to sin lest he 
ofiend and grieve the good Being who hears and 
sees him always. She feds sure that if all other 
friends forsake her, God will still love and protect 
her if she daily asks Him — and that feeling is 
Christian confidence or trust. 

Little children, learn to pray ! Learn to pray 
in silence — in your thoughts ! Learn to pray in 
soft and holy words ! Learn to pray aloud ! 
Pray in secret — pray by yourself— pray with your 
brother, your sister — ^pray before your father, your 
mother, your teacher ! Yea, pray all the days of 
your youth, that when in stature you become meu 
and women, you can offer an audible prayer at the 
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fianOy altav, in the Sabbath School, the hdy 
eonfereiice, at the sick bed, in the hoi» of aflic- 
lioD, at the hour of death ! 

" PbAY WirWHTT CBISING ! " 
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THE CHILD'S PRAYER. 

BT MISS SLIZASBTH DOTEN. 

Now list thee, dearest mother, 

New list tibee onto me ; 
My little hrether slumbeis, 

Then let me talk with thee. 
But put tfaifie arm aroand me. 

And lay thy cheek to miBOr-*- 
I think how nuich I love thee 

When it is pvessed to l^ioe. 

Down in Ihe green oM valley, 

I wandered all akme, 
And sat. down hy the waters. 

Upon a mos»-gro wn stone. 
The hirds were singing sweetly, 

The flowers were blooming £ur, 
Bright was the sky above me. 

And soli the summer air. 

And oh ! I felt so happy — 

Mother, I know not why. 
But tears fell down like raindrops. 

As they gathered in my eye ; 
I saw no angels, mother, 

I saw no Father there, 
But I knew that God was with me, 

For He is everywhere. 

And oh ! from birds and flowex8> 
From out the water's flow, . . 
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170 THE child's prayer. 

A gentle voice seemed speaking, 
In accents soft and low. 

It stirred my heart so deeply, 
I scarce knew what to say ; 

And to the blessed Father, 
I knelt me down to pray. 

Yes ; in that green old valley, 

Where I was all alone, 
I knelt me down, dear mother. 

Beside that moss-grown stone. 
It seemed as though the angels 

Had come from heaven above, 
And as I prayed they blessed me, 

And whispered words of love. 

Mother, it made me happy. 

It makes me happy still ; 
Oh ! I will love the Father, 

And strive to do his will ; 
Because I know He loves me. 

And all He does is right. 
So now, one kiss, dear mother. 

And I will say, " good night." 
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